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HE books that you read again 

and again are not those that ap- 
peal to your reason; they are the 
books that appeal to your imagination. 
The magazines that you most enjoy 
are not those that are eternally telling 
you what’s wrong with you and the 
world, but those that fire you with 
ambition to do better in the world. 

You can appeal to more people 
through their imagination than you 
can through their powers of reasoning. 
The great religious movements, the 
great wars, the great advances in 
science and commerce have all de- 
pended for their support upon the 
degree to which they appealed to 
popular imagination. And they have 
been successes or failures according to 
the degree with which they did make 
this appeal. 

House & GARDEN isan appeal to the 
imagination: it is frankly that. You 
cannot argue a man into having a good 
home and a well-kept garden; but you 
can stimulate his desire to have these 
things by first stimulating his imagin- 
ation through pictures and descriptions 
of them 

Ambition is the second step. Stim- 
ulate the imagination and you also 
stimulate desire. Show a man the 
picture of a fine house and he says, 
either verbally or mentally, “Some day 
I’m going to have a house like that”. 

That “some day” opens up the 
answer to a criticism of House & 
GARDEN which is made occasionally. 
Young married couples or people 
whose means are limited will say, 
“You’ve got a fine magazine; only it is 
too rich for our blood.” To which we 
answer, “But is it too rich for your 
ambition? Can’t you imagine your- 
self having such a house? Don’t you 
desire to have it?” Invariably they 
reply “Yes”. 

If House & GarpDEN were edited 
down to its lowest reader it would not 
stimulate the imagination or fire the 
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The entrance to ‘Chimney 
Cottage”, one of the houses 
shown in the May issue 
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ambition of all the rest. We must not 
be satisfied to give the reader what she 
wants; we must give her better than 
she wants. We must keep stimulated 
the desire to attain. 

Translate this theory into editorial 
pages, how do you find it expressed in 
this issue which you have just started 
to read? 

Every time you turn a page there is 
a new stimulus to the imagination— 
the glimpse of a library in which archi- 
tecture plays the leading réle, bergéres 
appealing to the desire for comfort 
and beauty,.a medium-sized house in 
Illinois with a cloistered garden, an 
essay on the charm of little rooms, the 
view of outside garden stairs,” the 
ravishing beauty of early flowering 
shrubs, an old cottage remodeled into 
a summer home, pictures of beautiful 
gardens, inspirations from the real 
source of our Spanish colonial archi- 
tecture, color schemes by nine promi- 
nent decorators, Elsie de Wolfe’s liv- 
ing room, a study of Directoire furni- 
ture—and so on. Turn the page and 
your eye is quickened with a new view. 
Each page is a window that opens on 
a new world. 

The same is true of the May issue. 
We’ve just been looking over some 
advance pages of that next number. 
From the Bulletin Board at the be- 
ginning to the Gardener’s Calendar 
at the end the pages flick and flash 
with stimulating ideas. 

And that, after all, is the measure of 
the value of a magazine—its richness 
in ideas. If it is packed, crammed full 
of them, the magazine gives you the 
greatest possible service; if it is meagre 
‘and lean in ideas, then you don’t get 
your money’s worth, 

To get your money’s worth in May, 
you have merely to step to the nearest 
newsdealer and lay down thirty-five 
cents. Or you can save yourself the 
monthly trouble—a hundred thousand 
people have—by sending in a year’s 
subscription. 
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See the benefit of those who will not be satisfied 
with less than Victor Quality, but who desire 
Victrola Instruments of special design, the organiza- 
tion of the Victor Art Shop has been perfected as 
an integral part of our plant at Camden, the greatest 
in existence devoted entirely to the production of 
a musical instrument. 


Individual designs of any period style will be promptly 
furnished and instruments will be built completely 
to order as quickly as the requirements of the highest 
class workmanship will permit. 


Consult me dealer in Victor products or write to 


\pVictrola 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Company. Camden.N. J. 
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EOPLE’S moods being very much the product 

of their environments, it is natural that with 
the first days of Spring their thoughts should turn 
to all that Spring means—to the awakened garden 
that rouses them to gardening, to bright sunlight 
that urges them to brighten up their homes. May 
is the environment; Spring Furnishing the urge. 
So we devote many pages of the May issue to 
Spring Furnishing. 

Pierre Dutel, a New York decorator, leads off 
with three pages of brilliant suggestions for the 
smart country house; Harry Richardson shows 
how fans can be used decoratively; a page of the 
new wall paper borders points to the revival of an 
old style; Elsie Cobb Wilson contributes the three 
pages of the Little Portfolio; the new fabrics and 
designs whereby they can be made into country 
house curtains fill two succeeding pages; glass and 
pottery for the country house follow on; the color 
scheme for a Water Lily room—enchanting idea!; 
and then two pages of suggestions for furnishing 


the porch, 


OR those whom May urges to garden there 

are three pages of photographs of beautiful 
gardens, the description of a terraced garden, views 
of a perennial border in May and in June—quite 
a contrast!; two pages on which the whole story of 
raising Dahlias is told by pictures; a very practical 
article on how to graft; Mr. Wilson’s admirable 
story of Climbing Plants, and Mr. Durand’s sug- 
gestions for using native plant material. 

These by no means exhaust the issue. There are 
more features still. The old Plater Homestead in 
St. Mary’s County, Maryland, for example, which 
Mr. Herbert L. Satterlee has restored; the two 
houses—one by Mr. H. T. Lindeberg and one by 
Mr. Dwight James Baum; the story of “Chimney 
Cottage”, as fine a piece of progressive building as 
we've ever seen; Mr. Price’s article on wood flooring 
and Miss Peyser’s on the care of floors. 

These combine to make a very busy, helpful 
and inspiring May number. 
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HE mid-winter season in New York is a time 

of competitions and awards. There is the 
Architectural League exhibit; the gold medal for 
Craftsmanship was awarded to the Kensington 
Company for their excellent furniture—and well 
awarded; the medal for Art in Industry to Mr. 
Henri Creange, designer of the beautiful silks 
manufactured by Cheney Brothers. The Jackson 
Heights Garden Apartment Scholarship was 
awarded to Helen Barker of Sanborn, Iowa. This 
competition was for designs for decorating and 
furnishing a five room apartment. The high quality 
of the designs submitted by students proved that 
taste in the home is steadily improving. The 
judges of the competition included Elsie Cobb 
Wilson, decorator; Francis Lenygon, decorator; 
Alice Duer Miller, author; William Delano, archi- 
tect, and the editor of House & GARDEN. It was 
interesting to note what qualities these judges 
deemed to be necessary. In the end they came 
down to livableness in furniture and harmony in 
color schemes, qualities essential for a room in good 
taste, whether it be in the home of a millionaire or 
the home of the humblest worker. 
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OR some time the House & GARDEN editorial 

staff has been devoting its attention to the 
problem of the landscaping of the small suburban 
lot. The average owner of such a property, when 
he is advised to seek the services of a landscape 
architect, immediately sees his costs mounting; 
he considers the landscape architect as an un- 
justifiable and expensive luxury. On the other hand, 
if he goes ahead on his grading and shrubbery and 
flower planting he is apt, nine times out of ten, to 
make a lot of mistakes. He often misses opportuni- 
ties for producing the best effects and he often 
locates his garage so that it becomes an ugly nuisance 
and after his garden is planted he feels that some- 
thing is wrong with it, but he doesn’t know what. 
How can he avoid these mistakes? How can he 
obtain professional assistance that won’t be ex- 
cessively priced? 

House & GARDEN submitted this problem to the 
New York Chapter of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects. This Chapter, initiating a 
practice which the Society hopes to make nation 
wide, offers the following service to the readers of 
House & GARDEN: 

1. That a competent group of members, working 
under the supervision of the Chapter, shall be 
available for readers of House & GARDEN, 

2. That the problem shall be a tract of land not 
exceeding one-half acre in area and situated within 
forty miles of New York railroad terminals. 

3. That the professional service will be given as 
follows: a preliminary visit to the property. Often 
a single visit with verbal advice to the client and a 
simple outline of the general plan made on the 
ground and confirmed by letter will be all that is 
required. If further advice is necessary and de- 
tailed plans are required, these will follow. Jor 
this service there will be made a minimum charge. 

At present the New York Chapter can offer this 
service only to those readers living within the 
forty mile radius of New York City. Such readers 
as desire further information about this will com- 
municate with Housr & GARDEN, 19 West 44th St., 
New York City. Kindly address the letters— 
Landscape Architect’s Service. 
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ARDENING is an avenue to a vast and 
constantly interesting world and those who 
travel along this pleasant boulevard soon come to 
know those who are friends and those that are 
foes. Once you start gardening your interest 
extends beyond mere flowers and vegetables; it 














comes to include everything that touches on these 
great worlds. Birds, for example. Can you imagine 
a gardener not having an interest in birds? Can 
you imagine a garden that birds do not visit? Birds 
are the gardener’s best friends. He should make 
every effort to keep them friendly and to preserve 
them. By erecting bird houses and bird feeding 
stations his charity can begin at home. From this 
he should proceed on to active support of the work 
done by the National Association of Audubon 
Societies in preserving America’s wild bird and 
wild animal life. 

The good gardener will also have a community 
conscience. Especially does this apply to the fight 
against pests. Birds devour enormous quantities 
of grubs and other pests that are dangerous to plant 
life, but they cannot do the work alone. We must 
help them by spraying and by each gardener 
keeping his garden clean and free of pests. There 
is no more practical way in which to be your 
brother’s keeper than to help preserve bird life 
and help prevent the spread of plant diseases. 
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HE dissemination of popular horticultural 

knowledge is one of the most important and 
enjoyable tasks that anyone can undertake. We 
need, in this country, a larger group of amateur 
gardeners who can spread the gospel of gardening. 
We need speakers and writers who, by their knowl- 
edge of facts, by their enthusiasm for the work 
and by the felicity and clearness of their expressions 
can make gardening nation-wide. To that end 
there has been offered by a friend of horticulture a 
prize of $100 for the best practical article on some 
branch of gardening. This prize is to be judged on 
the basis of fifty points for English and fifty points 
for subject matter. 

The competition will be open to students of any 
horticultural school or agricultural college. 

The length of the article should not exceed 
fifteen hundred words. 

This competition will close June 1st. The judges 
will be Mr. E. H. Wilson of the Arnold Arboretum, 
Mr. E. I. Farrington, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and Richardson Wright, 
Editor of House & GARDEN. 

All submitted papers should be addressed to 
“Garden Competition,” House & GarpEN, 19 West 
44th St., New York City. 


OME people have a theory that good pictures 
\J are expensive, and so they do not attempt to 
buy them and go on, either surrounded by bad 
pictures or have none at all. True, we cannot all 
afford masterpieces, but say you do want some good 
prints and should take $20 in hand, what could you 
buy for this sum? You could buy quite a collection 
of old flower and fashion prints. You could buy 
one or two wood block prints. In etchings you can 
buy the work of some representative artists for as 
low as $10 each. These, of cou se, are unframed. 
The style of framing, size of mat and color will all 
depend on the print and the room in which it is to 
hang. There is no dearth in good pictures; you 
have only to go to dependable art dealers or seek 
out the portfolios of the old print men. The dearth 
lies in the taste of people who would rather kave a 
dozen mediocre or bad pictures to one or two good 
designs of which they can be justly proud. 
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ARCHITECTURE SETS THE STANDARD 
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inguished as this shelves extending to the cornice. This feature gives the 
of Mrs. corner its livable aspect, while the colors of the bind- 
due partly ings make a suitable background for the Italian 18th 
munusually Century writing table and chair. The walls are blue, 
lance of panels a charming contrast to the copper colored curtains and 
ll, built-in book neulral toned rug. Elsie Cobb Wilson, decorator 
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From the time of Louis 
X Vth on, the bergére becomes 
an important element of 
comfort in the furnishing of 
intimate rooms 


BITTER wind moans through the 
barren branches. Great gusts sweep 
down the long avenues and, catching the 
neatly raked piles of dry leaves, send 
them capering skyward. A thin icy rain 
fairly stings one as he walks along, 
half plodding, through the muddy lanes of 
the Park. It is autumn; autumn in France. 
He hurries on toward the house, that 
hospitable high-roofed mansion from whose 
long eaves now drip miniature rivers. 
As he approaches, the wind, lying in am- 
bush, roars forth anew as though angry 
because he is about to attain his goal. 
He struggles anew. He wins! 





———————— 





COMMODIOUS 


FRANCES WILSON HUARD 


There at last, he finds himself in the 
welcome vestibule. He mounts the great 
stone stairway. Oh, the joy of the crackling 
wood fire in the living room! Oh the su- 
preme joy of being seated in one’s favorite 
bergére; that bergére that receives and 
enfolds him, that fairly envelops and 
protects him; the bergére so luxuriously 
comfortable, that gently caresses his tired 
limbs. One might almost become lyrical 
on the subject. 

In a country like the United States where, 
to use the current expression there is 
“something doing” all the time, the bergére 
is of less importance. But to those of us who 
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BERGERE 


An Ancient Symbol of Comfort in French Homes, The Bergire 
Still Remains To Accommodate the Body and Delight the Eye 


have lived in France the mere name evokes 
the home, the hearth, the chimney corner; 
long conversations in the gathering twilight; 
endless solitary reveries mingled with 
doubts and fears, hopes and ambitions; 
convalescence after a trying illness; those 
first pleasant moments when with returning 
strength one feels as though born anew. 
Under such circumstances if the bergére is 
not the most important of one’s household 
belongings surely it would seem the most 
indispensable. 

I have searched without success to find 
the raison d’étre of the word “bergére.” 
The term, as such, first appears in the 
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A Louis XIIIth and 
a= Louis XIVth 



































bergére, both covered 
in damask, The reign 
of Louis XIII th first 
produced the ancestors 
of this chair. These 
two examples are from 
the Museum of 
Decorative Arts, Paris 








| Lou YViA round 


th heured velvet. From the autho 


dictionary of the French 
Academy in 1735, and a little 
later in their Ency lopedia 
Diderot and d'Alembert de- 
scribe it thus 

“The bergére differs from 
ordinary armchairs by the 
size of its seat which is about 
two feet wide by twenty or 
twenty-two inch deep; also 
by the side panel aAccoLolrs) 
which are upholstered on the 
inside and which are some- 
times gradually incurved to 
about two-thirds the height 
of the back. The height of the 
eat from the floor is some 
times only nine or ten inches, 
and the back is slightly incli 
ned There are also arm 
chairs called bergéres which 
differ from the others by the 
height of their back which is 
only twelve or thirteen inches 
higher, and whose seat is 
about thirty inches wide.” 

Rubo says, “this seat 1s 
“a 


/ 








The Empire 


stvle is represented by this ber ge re 


if fruit wood covered with yellow striped velvet 











































These two be 


reéres with stools form a grouping in 


the living room of the author’s home at Versailles 


Chairs and 


In the time of 
bergére was pain 
cases, upholstered 


stools are in yellow Utrecht velvet 


Louis XVIth the 
ted and in some 
with needle point 


1 Louis XVIth square-back bergére 
with figured chints upholstery. The 
arms have an interesting contour 
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1 Louis XVth walnut bergére, from the collec- 
tion of the author. The covering is blue damask 


only used by ladies whose 
toilet requires special pre- 
cautions and therefor its 
place is only in the drawing 
room or the reception hall. 
It will not survive the fashion 
of the ‘panier.”” 

As can be seen from the 
above quotations from con- 
temporary authorities, no ref- 
erence whatsoever is made to 
the derivation of the word. 
Certain it is, however that its 
ancestor the “fauteuil 4 pan- 
neaux” bore a very close 
resemblance to its later de- 
scendants, and as early as 
the reign of Louis XIIIth 
we come upon inventories 
which mention the paneled 
armchair or “fauteuil con- 
fessional.” For it seems that 
the first of these pieces were 
made for the clergy and were 
actually used by the priests 
when hearing confessions or 
examining the conscience of 
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One of a pair of Louis X VIth walnut bergeres, 
covered with green and yellow striped silk. 


their penitents. Some of the 
very were strange 
high-backed affairs in which 
little peek-holes. 
I have seen a very 
ancient which had in- 
serted in its back a little iron 
grill, or “Judas”. 

During this same period 
persons in ill health, languid, 
convalescent, or 


earliest 


were cul 
even 


one 


elderly 
people reclined on what were 
known as 
modité.” These were stuffed 
and upholstered armchairs 
with a kind of moving rack 
attached to each arm, per- 
mitting the one seated to 
The backs too 
were movable and could be 


“chaises 4 com- 


read or write. 
let down to desired 
degree, converting the arm- 
chair into a veritable sofa. 
A pair of long branched 
folding candlesticks was at- 
tached to each and 
great pockets in the exterior 


any 


side 








Louis XVth bergére gondole. Toward end of 
reign the bergére lost its curves and became square 
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Chardin’s engraving, at the Bihlio:héque 
Nationale in Paris, records a characteristic, 
rather rustic bergére of the time of Louis X VIth 


The original upholstery—green and 
yellow striped satin—is on this 
example from the author's collection 


Nadal, a maker of the time, signed 
this Louis XVIth bergére condole. 
The covering is figured damask 


Aubergine and yellou 
XV Ith bergére. 


satin cover this Louis 
Note characteristic loose cushion 


upholstery permitted the oc- 
cupant to have all the neces- 
sary little nick-nacks close at 
hand. This fashion was 
pushed to such an extreme 
that certain of these “chaises 
a commodité,” after adopting 
wings, to prevent drafts, 
finally added little domes 
with side curtains and while 
they were pompously dubbed 
“chaises & Vimperiale”, in 
reality they bore a very close 
resemblance to small beds. 

As during all epochs of 
history modifications were 
worked gradually, and what 
we now know as _ bergéres 
really began to make their 
appearance with the advent 
of Louis XVth, when seats of 
all kinds became less formal 
and more comfortable. The 
old system of arranging them 
along or against the wall 
was abandoned and with the 

(continued on page 120) 
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Flanking the garden is an 
arcaded loggia, a veritable 
sun-trap, which, by means 
of the warmth it captures 
in its shallow recess, carries 
comfortable garden days far 
into the fall and picks 
them up in earliest spring 


The floor plans show what a splendid 

arrangement of rooms an L-shaped 

house affords, in which the service can 

be concentrated in the smaller wing. 

The garage swings in to allow space 
for turning 


REGINALD JOHNSON, Architect; RUTH DEAN, Landscape Architect 
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From the far end of the garden the interior 
angle of ihe house shows to best advantage, 
with its cloister-like passageway its balcony 
up the outside stairs, and its shaded terrace 


The garden, still at a youthful stage, con 
sists of a broad panel of turf, framed by 
herbaceous borders. The house and the 
garden wall are built of brick painted white 


A garden lives best in full sunlight, but it 
should be possible to look upon it from such 
a shaded spot as this awning-covered, 
brick-paved terrace, both indoors and out 
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Lit tbe ROOM 


Mistake i "hen he 


Dreamt That He Dwelt In Marble Halls 
CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


[’ t be true that precious things are done up in smal! 
t ( ull true that when we ourselves chance to be en 


| at kage . 


closed in a tinv house we discover for the first time some ot our 


own bigne find, strangely enough, the very thing we had been 
seeking ainiv wu ore larger hou c For smal] houses connote 
smal! rooms—infinitesimal divisions that give a delightful sense 


ol segregation 

‘Give me a low ceiling.” often I have heard people of imagina 
tion say. If we stoop to enter a door, thereafter we stand more 
upright, being monarch at once of all we survey. A feeling of 
complete ownership is ours in a trice. Surely this sense of 
possession compensates for other lacks. 

\ friend of mine, an English author who was being lionized 
at Newport, once told me laughingly of his discomfort in an 
enormous bedroom. He had been used to the tiniest of flats in 
London; and when he was first ushered into his suite in the 
millionaire’s home, filled with distracting furniture, his bags at 
one end of it, his bath at the other, he stood lonely and forlorn in 
the midst of his sudden opulence, and sighed for his bedroom at 
home where he had but to reach out his hand for anything he 
desired. And he burst out laughing. It was all so ludicrous 
this waste space, this lack of peace. He could not believe that 
anyone could be really happy in a show place such as this. 
He thought of Thoreau’s humble shack in the hills, with its two 
chairs and a table—nothing more. And he recalled how one can 
dle, in his own English country place, could illuminate an entire 
room, causing each book to be revealed, each little print to be 
seen and enjoyed. With a sigh he dropped into his wide canopied 
bed, feeling much like the poor little king in “Coc d’Or’, who had 
no privacy when he tried to sleep, with his crown upon his head, 
in that vast room where they put him. Ah! the monks of old had 
the right idea. A cell was sufficient for the noblest thoughts; 
indeed, the smaller the place, curiously enough, the more one 
could spiritually expand. Mental contraction comes, not mental 
expansion—no one seems to know quite why—amid spacious 


surroundings 


DO not mean that a great room, with a beamed ceiling and 
I vaulted windows cannot be a thing of beauty, and a joy for 
ever. But when it comes to daily living, is it not better to be shut 
away in narrower confines, with a single casement and no multi- 
farious doorways to perplex the mind and heart? Any writer will 
tell you that he prefers a stub of a pencil to a long one; so, too, 
he will prefer, invariably, the smallest of work-rooms, with just 
enough light and just enough—no more—of everything to his 
hand. One is not lost in such a spot; indeed, one finds oneself 
here. There is nothing to worry one. Just as the sky, so Words- 
worth said, is never lovelier than when only one star is shining 
in it, so a room is sweeter—yes, and richer—with only the bare 
necessities that make for coziness and supreme comfort. From 
wide fields, sheep return gladly to the little fold. There is delight 
in the sensation of being folded in. They know that they are safe; 
and through the single bar that protects them from the great 





world without, they wend their way in peace as to a sanctuary. 

I know a certain house in New York which contains a gor- 
geous Italian room. For a long time I never was in it save 
when a crowd was there—some fete, or some glowing pageant 
seemed necessary always, as though the high ceilings must ring 
with mirth. A swinging chandelier and tall candles accentuated 
the hugeness of this chamber, and long shadows were cast 
athwart the beams. Someone said, one evening, “What a 
wonderful room!” And I too was caught by its spell. 

Then one day I entered it alone; and I saw that it was nothing 
but a dim vault, for all its tapestries and golden sconces, its 
marble fireplaces, leaded window-panes and massive oak. I 
heard the echo of old laughter—but only the echo; I saw the 
ghosts of beautiful women; I felt the tragic memory of vanished 
loveliness. The room was haunted by beauty. But how cold it 
was, spiritually! For it was meant only for gaiety, and, lacking 
that, it had little to recommend it. In the hushed dimness I felt 
its insincerity, its terrible failure. It was like a lonely old queen 
without her court about her. It was hideous in its opaque 
grandeur. The life had gone out of it in the serenity of day- 
light. It needed music and laughter and artificial light to 
rouse it to any momentary glory. I saw now that it was not 
a room to be lived in, but a room to be danced in—that was 
all. 


Y hostess must have been aware of my discomfort, for 

she tactfully suggested that we repair for tea to another 
part of the house. In the tiniest of rooms hung with simple 
chintz, we found that spirit of comradeship which could never 
have come to us in the desolate splendor of the Italian hall—for 
hall it was, and nothing more. 

Try, if you do not believe me, the slamming of a door in some 
great room. There follows a ghastly echo—an echo which brings 
with it an overwhelming chill. You at once become aware of 
your solitary richness—and poverty. Echoes are lovely out-of- 
doors; they are dreadful, spectral things in a house. A footfall 
far away breeds a sense of fear; a friendly step close by gives us a 
feeling of security. The austerity of public buildings may for a 
moment impress us; but the line of the poet, “I dreamt that I 
dwelt in marble halls,” has never filled me with comfort. It has 
caused me to shudder, bringing thoughts of Turkish baths and 
draughty spaces. 

Those who say that they prefer vast rooms almost contradict 
themselves the moment they occupy them; for instantly they 
break them up into units: a couch is pushed sidewise almost to 
the centre, a table with a lamp is so placed that a little square is 
formed at one end, “so that we may be intimate here,” the 
owner will invariably say. For there can be no real intimacy 
in a veritable castle hall. Screens and other barriers are neces- 
sary if we are to gain spiritual contact with our friends in such a 
place. Isolation is what we all secretly crave, deny it as we will. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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BY GARDEN STAIRS TO THE SECOND FLOOR 


The climate of California does such pleasant 
things to architecture, with open arcades, 
balconies, loggias, and outside stairways, that 
ihe airy style of the lower Coast inevitably seeps 
inland. Strangely enough, when it reaches 
the shores of Lake Michigan, as in this 


house at Evanston, Illinois, of which more 
views appear on the two pages following, it 
not only seems highly appropriate, but brings 
something fine and fresh to the sterner 
situation. Fred P.Warren is the owner and 
Reginald Johnson is the architect of the house 
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RHODODENDRON 
MUCRONULATUM’S 
blossoms are rosy pink 
and unusually resist- 
anttofrost. This satis- 


fying hardy shrub is 


one of the best of its 
family and deserves to 
be much more widely 
known and grown 


An outstanding gem 
of the PRUNUS family 
is found in the Fuji 
Cherry. Compact, per- 
fectly hardy and well 
formed, it has white 
or pale pink flowers 
with prominent yel- 
low anthers, and black 
fruit in early summer 
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Words cannoi portray the beauty of the Rose-bud Cherry in bloom. a living cascade of pink. With 
us ii is a smallish tree, but in Japan it sometimes attains a height of eighty feet. The blossoms are 


single in form 


FARLY FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS 


Native and Foreign Species of Merit that Bring to 


Our Plantings Exceptional Beauty of Color and Form 


T is a singular fact that from the 
rient have come all the early 
flowering trees and shrubs with 
large, conspicuous blossoms which 
are the delight of spring gardens. 
The native woody plants that are the 
first to bloom have tiny flowers in 
clusters or in catkins on the naked 
twigs. Most of them have no petals 
and are merely clusters of pinkish 
anthers, though a few, like the Lea 
therwood (Dirca palustris) and Spice- 
bush (Benzoin aestivale), have small 
yellow flowers. These native plants 
are not devoid of beauty but exotics 
are the glory of our gardens in early 
spring. 

The Witch-hazels (Hamamelis) 
are a small group of shrubs deserv- 
ing of much wider recognition in 
gardens, especially town gardens, 


E.H. WILSON, V.M.H. 





The Yulan has been favored by the Chinese from time im 
memorial. Without it. our early spring grounds would 
lack one of their most attractive features. Its blossoms are 
among the most luxurious to be found in sparkling A prildays 


than is at present accorded them. 
The native //. virginiana is the last 
of the shrubs to blossom in the 
autumn when its yellow star-shape 
flowers are hidden midst a mass of 
yellow tinted foliage. Another species 
(H. vernalis), native of gravelly beds 
and margins of streams in southern 
Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana, 
bravely opens its blossoms in Janu- 
ary and February and occasionally 
in late December. The flowers have 
a spicy odor and though smaller are 
more freely produced than these of 
other species. This plant suckers 
freely and is excellent for massing or 
for the wild garden. More showy in 
blossom are H. japonica and its 
variety arborea, large shrubs from 12 
torsfeet high with many stiff ascend- 
(Continued on page 114) 













“Holiday House.” the summer 
home of Clifford Lindholm, at 
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A GARDENER’S 
COTTAGE 
THAT BECAME 
A SUMMER HOME 


ag many years this house, originally 
the gardener’s cottage on a large 
estate remained vacant—a prey to wind 
and rain, field mice, rats and an occasional 
tramp. The present owners fell in love 
with the site rather than the house itself. 
The setting was ideal—large, sturdy trees 
and an outcropping of rock and unspoiled 
vistas of rolling fields. The house had a 
fine old chimney with two fireplaces and a 
Dutch oven. This was its only saving 
grace, for every window was broken, the 
porches falling down, the roof about gone, 
the plaster dropped and paint only a 
memory. It was like a ragged child with 
dirty hands and face and unkempt hair, 
but rather wistful and fine under it all. 
The first step removed the old porches; 
a roomy one was built facing the west. 
Colonial entrances were added to both 
front and rear. A new roof, a two-car 
garage and a maid’s room on the first 
floor were added. The entire house was 
painted cream, the flower boxes and 
Dutch shutters green. The interior was 
plastered and painted, a new stairway and 
bathroom added, and electric lighting and 
modern plumbing installed. The com- 
pleted house is now like a demure little 
girl with a crisp, clean pinafore and a 
happy shining face. Planning the 
furmshing and _ color 
schemes was quite a 














HW m's Point, South Nor 


( was a gardener’s As found the cottage offered 
Its e encouraged only a chimney, two fireplaces 
ners to remodel it and a splendid vista. The 


first step removed the old porch 
shown in this “before” view, 
and added a porch on the west 
WNT 
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lark, but all was done 
with the idea of leaving 
something to be done 
each succeeding year. 
Continued on page 96) 
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The POOL 
CORNER 
OF A 
PAVED 
GARDEN 
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A great deal of beastly, 
and a particularly fime 
kind of it, has been con 
centrated in this corner of 
the terrace garden designed 
by Marion C. Coffin for 
Gordon Knox Bell, at 
Katonah, N. Y. Fern 

Funkia, Sedums, and Li 
lies form the principa 

planting 
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M. E. Hewitt 


The house, on its eye-stretching hilltop, from which may be 
had one of the finest views in the country, is a product of 
gradual growth. It was an old house when Mr. Platt took it, 
and under his skilfull treatment its mellowness has been pre 

served while it has been assuming great architectural loveliness 


The garden, also a thing which has grown gently and from 
time to time, lies below the house level, whence it is reached by 
leps through the wall and by a more gradual descent from 
the right. The railing along the wall, with its ornamental ends 
at the opening, is an unusually beautiful thing of its kind 
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THE NEW HAMPSHIRE GARDEN 


of 


CHARLES A. PLATT 
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L. Hewitt 


What Mr. Platt has achieved in his garden, and what every real 
gardener must want to achieve, is luxuriance of bloom and 
foliage. The brick paths are overhung with flowers, heightening 
the charm of the garden’s fine plan. The ornament in 
the center is an effective note in the midst of such simplicity 


{t the end of the cross path a cluster of willow chairs about 
a table makes a restful spot in the redolent shade of two 
beautiful pines. The vista through is pleasantly interrupted 
by a sculptured Pan mounted on the bordering balustrade, 
, beyond which the ground drops away onto a sunny prospect 


DESIGNED FOR ITS CORNISH SITE 


by 





ITS ARCHITECT OWNER 
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FOR NINE ROOMS 
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Nine Prominent Decorators Select The Colors, Furniture 


and 


ETERMINING the color scheme for 

a room is, perhaps, the most enjoyable 
and certainly the most important step in 
making a room livable. Most of us react 
more quickly to color than we react to con 
tour and line. The colors of curtains, walls 
and carpeting or rugs make a more definite 
impression on us than even the shapes of the 
furniture. At least the first impression is 
color, and the secondary, contour and line; 
and the enjoyment follows in this same 
order. If the colors of a room are inhar- 
monious, the finest furniture will look out 
of place there. 

It is quite natural that of the hundreds 
of letters seeking advice from House & 
Garpen’s Information Service, a large per- 
centage are concerned with suggestions on 
color schemes. Practically each issue of the 
magazine makes some such suggestions and 
in describing the rooms that are shown the 
color schemes is almost invariably set down. 

In order to be of still greater service to its 
readers, House & GarpeNn asked nine 
prominent decorators each to create the 
color scheme for a room. Because some of 
these are quite pronounced, it does not 
necessarily follow that all nine be used in 
the same house. One or more of the sug- 
gestions could be adopted for a number of 


homes. We start with the Enclosed Porch. 


AN ENCLOSED PORCH 
OLIVE W. BARNEWALL 


WALLS: Palest tint of yellow orange, with 
black and cream marbleized baseboard 

woopwork: Exactly the same color as the 
walls, and with no glazing 

FLOOR: Composition laid in black and cream 
blocks 

CURTAINS: Chintz with Madonna blue back 
ground and faded pink flowers. Under- 
curtains of pale changeable rose and vel- 
low gauze 

FURNITURE: 18th Century rustic French in 
pearwood, Chair pads of striped linen in 
dull ved orange, gold, green and cream 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Inverted black lacquer 
bowls on the ceiling to give indirect light- 
ing. Wrought-iron candle brackets hold- 
ing yellow hand-dipped candles 

MANTEL: Deepest red orange and cream 
marble or marbleizing in a simple French 
design 


A VESTIBULE AND HALL 
MARIAN H. GHEEN 
VESTIBULE 
WALLS: Gray with bas-reliefs of the Amer- 
ican eagle carved out of green marble and 
surrounded by a painted conventionalized 
motif in gold 


A Ces fortes for 


Livable 


Rooms of 


rLooR: Gray American marble in blocks 
about ten inches square surrounded by a 
border of Greek key design in green 
marble. A more economical method 
would substitute linoleum or colored tiles 
for the marble 

HALL 

WALLS: Paneled in pine and waxed. At top 
of paneling a narrow cornice of dentils. 
This effect of pine paneling can be repro- 
duced with paint and stain and the panels 
marked off with moldings 

FURNITURE: In one convenient wall space 
an old Queen Anne console. Above this 
a Colonial mirror with a gilt frame and a 
panel at the top in white glass with motif 
in gold leaf. On either side of the console, 
an old chair of the period. On the opposite 
side of the wall space, a settle with a 
cushion in old needle-work in reds, blues 
and yellows 

CURTAINS: Casement cloth 

CARPET: In hall and on stairs a wine color 

STAIR RAILING: Delicate wrought iron 


A LIVING ROOM 
ELSIE COBB WILSON 


WALLS: Wood panels, Georgian type if pos- 
sible, painted a rather rich green. Or the 
panels might be created with molding 
nailed directly on the plaster or on to 
canvas stretched on the plaster. 

WoopWoORK: Painted to match the walls. 
The windows would be double hung upper 
and lower sashes divided into small panels. 
They would be English 18th Century type 
and proportion. The doors should be 
paneled, not large openings without doors 

FLOOR: Stained a rich walnut tone with no 
reddish cast. Avoid the ordinary yellow 
tone of unfinished hardwood floors 

ruG: An Oriental rug or rugs very low in 
tone ,with small conventionalized design; 
or a plain neutral Wilton carpet rug 

curtains: Glazed chintz with beige ground, 
strong green blues and soft faded reds and 
yellows in flowers. Under-curtains of 
cream organdie with flutted ruffles 

FURNITURE: Large comfortable upholstered 
chairs and sofas with slip covers of the 
curtain chintz finished with box-pleated 
ruffles. One large upholstered sofa in blue 
green mohair with damask design. Small 
chairs with cushions of soft dull red silk. 
A mahagony secretary desk, English or 
Colonial, with books in top. A large table 
for magazines and books. A mahagony or 
walnut chest of drawers. Small tables. 
Mirrors with dull gold frames 

MANTEL: Cream marble with black facing, 
of Georgian type. Or marbleized wood 
might be substituted for marble. A paint- 

ing in a gold frame over the mantel 





Character 


LIGHTING FIXTURES: Side lights of crystal. 
Many lamps of Chinese porcelain or old 
glass 


A MORNING ROOM 
CHAPIN, HARPER AND DUTEL 


WALLS: Painted light canary yellow and 
glazed in antique silver 

woopwork: Painted silver and antiqued 

FLOOR: Mouse gray ingrain carpet with one 
or two light colored hooked rugs 

CURTAINS: Lavender sunfast glazed chintz 
with ruffles of the same. Valance boards 
of wood painted yellow and silver with 
diamond-shaped inserts of black glass 
decorated with cupid designs after the 
style of Angelica Kauffman. Under-cur- 
tains of silver gauze bound with narrow 
black moiré ribbon. Tie-backs of silver 
metals and clusters of black glass grapes 

FURNITURE: A small walnut settee covered 
in yellow and purple toile de Jouy with a 
pair of small, square yellow satin cushions. 
A small over-stuffed chair also covered in 
the toile. A low, three-fold paper screen 
with bird and flower design. A small table 
with an alabaster lamp and yellow chiffon 
shade. A kidney-shaped writing table, on 
which is a painted tin lamp with a square 
paper shade. A pair of black Adam arm- 
chairs with caned seats. A small tea table 
and one or two side chairs with uphol- 
stered seats 

MANTEL: A Georgian design painted black 
with marbleizing in gold and silver. 
Above the mantel a mirror with an oval 
panel in needlepoint in which are all the 
colors of the room. On the mantel, a pair 
of purple glass ornaments 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Four diamond-shaped 
side lights in silver finish with crystals 
drop 

ACCESSORIES: A set of old costume prints 
with purple mats and black frames. A 
footstool in needlepoint. Colorful peasant 
pottery bowls for plants and flowers 


A GEORGIAN DINING ROOM 
JOHN G. HAMILTON 


WALLS: Painted scenes of English hunting 
councry with gray blue sky carried into 
the ceiling. A scenic paper would produce 
about the same effect 

woopworK: Including paneling below a 
chair rail to be painted in neutral sage 
green 

FLOOR: Large squares of black and cream 
marble with a baseboard of black marble. 
An economical substitute for the marble 
would be linoleum tiles and for the marble 
baseboard, black painted wood marbleized 

CURTAINS: Unbleached mohair hung on 
antique rods with rings showing 

(Continued on page 100) 
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The fireplace end of the room shows a 
pleasing and livable arrangement of 
furniture and an unusual mantel decor- 
ation consisting of a row of Chinese 
figurines, the center one set in a niche 


ELSIE pE WOLFE’S 


LIVING ROOM 
IN SUTTON PLACE, 


NEW YORK 
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Drix Duryea 


One of the features of this delightful small living room 
ts the use of only small pieces of furniture. In addi 
tion to being exceptionally welt placed these are all in 
scale with the room. Elsie de Wolfe was the decorator 


Pine paneling and an old yellow flowered paper make 
a colorful background for the furniture covered in old 
quilted blue silk and tn taffeta the color of the brown 
wood. The hangings are green taffeta over orange gauze 
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Baw ‘Stvle Directoire” is properly 
peaking an outgrowth of the interest 
aroused in the classical excavations in Italy 
which influenced the Louis XVI Period. But 
France wanted nothing of royalty or the 
aristocrat after the guillotine had com- 
pleted its work, and the sans-culotle had 
heaped about themselves a general wreck- 
age of men and things Those enriched by 
the war knew nothing of art or beauty, and 
wanted nothing about them that smacked 
of the past régime of the Louises. So David, 
one-time Court painter 
turned a profitable trick 
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The upholstered flat 
chair arm, supported a 
on a sphynx head, ap 

peared in Directoire 
and Empire models LJ 





lines. Classic ornament had already ap- 
peared on Louis XVI models, classic struc- 
ture had also been employed, but an aban- 
donment of richness, a simplification of 
detail, and a complete re-adaptation of 





The arm chair of a suite, the sofa 

of which is shown below. From the 

Chateau de Compiegne. Courtesy 
of P. W. French and Co 





FURNITURE OF THE “STYLE 


Classical Interest Was Reflected in the Furniture 


and Fabrics of This Interesting French 





1 characteristic Directoire sofa with fine use of 
lotus leaf ornament on legs and arm supports. The 
upholstery was designed by Louis Tessier, flower 
painter to Lowis XVI. From the Chateau de 
Compiegne. Through courtesy of P.W. French &Co. 
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Arm chairs and stools 
of a Directoire suite. 
The variety of classic 
urn forms in the up- 
holstery is interesting. 
Courtesy of P. Ww. 
French & Co. 


DIRECTOIRE”’ 


Perto d 


classic structure and ornament give as dis- 
tinctive a flavor to the Directoire Period 
as they did to the work of the Adam Broth- 
ers and Hepplewhite in England. 

The painter David was the real dictator 
of style at this period, as later under the 
Empire. He lent his approyal to Percier 
and Fontaine, presented them to Napoleon, 
under whose orders Malmaison was re- 
modeled and refurnished. If you take the 
better-known Empire models, lighten their 
construction, strip them of most of their 
carving and mounts, supply 
a homogeneous design for 
sexe the ornaments often sprin- 
kled aimlessly over their ) 

(Continued on page 98) 
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This simple chair foot 
/ is often used on rounded 
types of leg 


This table leg shows the 
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Partly on account of the mellow tones of the antique butes to the effect of dignity and repose—wine colored 
walnut paneling, but more because of the open book salin hangings with painted valance boards, an Italian 
shelves extending to the ceiling and the comfortable chair covered in antique red damask, Oriental rugs 
arrangement of furniture around the piano, this room in faded, soft tones and a love seat done in old needle 
gives the impression of having been long lived in and point, which repeats the varied colors of the book- 
enjoved. The color scheme of the furnishings contri- bindings. Agnes Foster Wright was the decorator 
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The charming portrait of a lady holding a 
basket of tulips was the inspiration for the 
color scheme of this room, The walls are bluish 
mauve and the satin hangings the color of pok: 
berries. On the walnut sofa is an old fashioned 
chints with a blue ground and a design in 
mauve and pink, Mrs. Buel was the decorator 


The coloring of the dining room in the Neu 
York apartment of Mrs. E. V. Hartford wa 
taken from the Chinese rug. The walls are green 
the cool tone found in Chinese porcelain, : 
nice contrast to the yellow satin hangings over 
apricot gause curtains. On the chairs i 

and copper brocade, Mrs. Buel, decorator 
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The window group with its livable arrangement 
of furniture and decorative curtain treatment 
is easily the dominant feature of the living 
room in the New York home of Mrs. John D. 
Morris. The walls are gold, the hangings green 
and gold taffeta, the valance board bottle green, 
gold and black. Agnes Foster Wright, decorator 


An intriguing use of color distinguishes this 
dining room in a New York apartment. 
Rough finish orange tinted walls and woodwork 
painted orange and henna make the back 
ground. Thecurtains are peony colored velvet 
and the antique flower panels old blue ona flake 
white ground, Agnes Foster Wright, decorater 
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The built in picture 
is best ada pted to 
the space over the 
mantel piece Here 
an architectural 
painting by Allyn 
Cox is an important 
feature of the living 
room in the New 
York home of Rich- 
ard H. Dana, Jr. 


PICTURES 


A Nicely Balanced Arrangement as Much as the Interest of the 


Pictures Themselves Contributes to the Final Beauty of an Interior 


a the present article we propose 
to deal with pictures purely as 
decoration We shall think of them 


imply as flat pane generally rec 


tangular in shape, and decorated 
with an indefinitely wick range ol 
forms and colors, whose function it 
mM to break up wall paces, to alter 
the proportions and to give life and 


With the 


tures, with the aesthe 


interest to a bare room 
content ol pie 
tic quality of them we have nothing 
to do here 

No pictures in a room are preter 
able to too many. This is true not 
only of the amateur water colors 
and family photographs, it also 
holds good in the case even of good 
pictures. Too many pictures hung 
on the walls of a room that is meant 
to be lived in produce an effect of 
restlessness and distracted multi 
plicity which is fatal to any sound 
scheme of decoration. It is hardly 
necessary to comment on the dis 
agreeable appearance of a great 
many small pictures hung in several 
lines or in groups round a room or 
over a mantelpiece. However well 
planned the decoration of the room 


may be in other respects, it will al- 
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ways, with its innumerable spots 
of individually interesting pictures, 
be an unrestful place to live in. 
Moreover, the result of running 
several or even a single line of pic- 
tures in close proximity round the 
walls of a room is in many cases to 
destroy the proportions of the 
room. A band of decoration carried 
horizontally round a room at 
shoulder height must inevitably 
have the effect of making it appear 
lower. In lofty rooms the habit of 
using a picture rail and treating 
the space above in conformity with 
the ceiling rather than with the 
space below lowers the apparent 
height of the room. This was an 
advantage in rooms of the Vic- 
torian era with their disproportion- 
ately high ceilings. The lower 
rooms of today require no frieze, 
and if support for pictures is 
needed, that can be provided by 
putting the picture molding at the 
top of the wall just sufficiently 
(Continued on page 142) 


Much of the effect of this charm- 
ing group is due to the quaint old 
silhouettes hung one above the 
other on either side of the window 
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In the Long Island home of Edward R. 
Tinker there an unusually effective ar 
rangement of old colored bird prints hung 
in threes on either side of a decorative mirror 
Diane Tate and Marian Hall, decorators 


In the ng room below the pictures have 
been exceptionally well hung. The main 
central picture is balanced by three small 
pictures on one side and a large one on the 


other. Chapin, Harper and Dutel , decorator 
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Old colored bird prints hung around a door 
way are an attractive Jeature of lie dining 
room in the New York home of Mrs. A. + 
Tiffany. The frames are lacquer red to 
match the trim, the walls are yellow plaster 
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A picture appropriate in size and shape 
hung above a cabinet will often accent t 
beauty of the pie e of furniture The land 
scape below complet roup in the home 
of {/bert Bartlett UL Buel, decorator 
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M, E. Hewitt 





















In spite of the amount of furni 
ture used in the corner above, the 
pieces have been so skillfully ar 
ranged and are so right in scali 
that there is no over-crowding 
Elsie de WV ol fe, was the decorator 


A corner in the New York 
apartment of Mrs. Joseph L 
Seligman shows a charming ar- 
rangement of a chints covered 
chair, Fre nch table and foot 
stool in old needlepoint. Diane 
Tate & Marian Hall, decorators 













used as This corner of a paneled room has an unusu- 
whkeround for hair and small table in th ally attractive arrangement of a graceful chaise 
sitractive corner al the right. This group is in longue and small table silhouetted by a two fold 





, at home of Mrs. A. F. Tiffany painted screen, Agnes Foster Wright, decorator 
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SILK 


FABRICS 


USED IN 








THE HOME 


A Summary of the Plain, Stripes and Figured and Piled 
Silk Materials Suitable for Seasonal and Sectional Uses 


ee silks are increasingly used 
in decoration for the earlier historical 
periods now gaining attention, such as the 
English Jacobean, Elizabethan and Tudor, 
early French and Italian periods, and for 
Spanish interiors. Rough plaster walls, 
beamed ceilings, dull wood paneling—es- 
pecially oak, furnished with primitively 
constructed and ornamented furniture, re- 
quire dull satins, dull brocades, brocatelles, 
damasks and velvets, the rougher and duller 
the better. These are now woven with slip 
stitch, loose ends and streaks—-strié, to 
achieve the effect of an old worn fabric but 
with wearing qualities which antiques do not 
always afford. Satins, brocades and dam- 
asks with more Justre are used for the later 
French periods, Georgian—especially Adam 
and those Mid-Victorian interiors, all now 
in evidence. 

Silk fabrics may be plainly woven or 
figured in both smooth and pile textiles. 
Plain and pile fabrics may be a single color 
or combine two or three colors producing 
“changeable” and “antique” effects in taffe- 
tas, satins and velvets. 


AFFETA is plainly woven over and 

under like darning, in one color or two 
or three combined for “changeable taffeta”, 
finished crisp or soft. Soft taffeta is in vogue 
for hangings, especially liked for women’s 
bed rooms and boudoirs, the more lively 
“changeable” being appropriated by young 
girls for hangings, cushions, vanity table 
accessories and the chaises longue. Taffeta 
is suitable for French furnishing and is occa- 
sionally used for upholstery. Its name comes 
from a Persian word tatah, meaning “woven” 
or “twisted.” It was made very anciently in 
the Orient, and was known to our great 
grandmothers as “taffety.” 

Gros Gran has a more or less pronounced 
ribbed effect. From the French gros, “thick” 
or “coarse” grained. Thin gros grain is used 
for lining hangings and for casement win- 
dows; the heavier weight is used forcushions, 
chair pads and accessories. 

Rep. A very heavy crosswise rib. An ex- 
pensive upholstery for heavy furniture and 
hangings. Its solid, heavy folds makes it 
suitable for stately rooms. 

Morré. A ribbed fabric pressed by heat 
giving a “waved” or “watered” effect, indi- 
cated by its French name. Its play of light 
and shade gives liveliness to draperies and 
upholstery for women’s rooms. Used for the 
later French periods. Satin striped or bro- 
caded moirés are used for large hangings 
as in hotels. 

ARMOUR. FRENCH ARMURE. Any small 
pebble or diamond weave simulating chain 
armor for which it is named. Striped, with 
floral designs in Spanish colors it is now 





MR. and MRS. G. GLEN GOULD 


popular for upholstery and drapery. Plain 
colors are used for casements. Armours 
are cheaper than damasks. 

SATIN is given a smooth lustrous surface 
by letting as long a thread as possible show 
lengthwise of the material. “Antique” satins 
simulating old hand weaves are more or 
less coarse, sometimes sfrié; they are also 
loosely woven in one color or changeable 
effects. Light-weight French colors are used 
for bedrooms; darker colors, such as wine, 
for living rooms. Heavy satins make good 
upholstery fabrics. Italian satins have more 
sheen than the English. Europe knew little 
of satin until the 16th Century, but China 
wove it anciently; its old name aceytune or 
zetani probably derives from Zaytown in 
China. 

CHINA, JAPAN and Inp1 SILKs are plain, 
thin soft silks made in those countries; used 
for linings, sash curtains and lamp shades. 

PONGEE is a canvas-like weave, often 
rough, made of dark or wild silk “tussah,” 
in natural, putty color or dyed variously. 
Used for casements. 

GRENADINE. An openwork gauze-like 
weave; plain, striped, latticed, figured or 
lace-like. Appropriate for expensive écru 
casement curtains for a whole house, and 
for French doors. 

Gauze. Named from Gaza in Palestine. 
A veil-like fabric used for lamp shades, and 
delicate bed and French door hangings. 


TRIPED silks are made in every weave. 

Crosswise stripes are primitive; vertical 
stripes aristocratic, and give height to 
rooms. Much used for upholstery and hang- 
ings in French, Georgian and Colonial 
periods. Give smartness. Stripes enriched 
with design, are now obtainable in Spanish 
colors. 

DAMASK is so woven as to produce a 
pattern by difference in weave, as in a linen 
table cloth. Named from Damascus, an- 
ciently famous for this weave. More dam- 
asks are used than any |other figured silk. 
Walls when hung are usually in damask. 
It is also used for hangings, upholstery, 
cushions, table covers and decorative wall 
panels. Available in one, two or three color 
combinations and in all period designs. It 
carries a large bold pattern effectively in 





With this article begins a series of con- 
tributions on the various fabrics used in 
home decoration. Each fabric will be 
defined and its possible decorative uses 
suggested. There will also be some notes 
on popular colors and sectional pre- 
ferences. The next article will consider 
Imitation Silks 











public rooms and large houses particularly. 

Brocue, from the French meaning 
“stitched” or “sewn,” is a soft light weight 
silk with a surface pattern resembling more 
costly brocade; often striped. Used for bed- 
room hangings, especially in hotels; linings 
for expensive hangings and lamp shades. 

BROCADE simulates embroidery in a satin 
stitch on a satin, gros grain, moiré or 
taffeta ground, either plain, striped or 
damasked. It originated in China, as did 
all silk, thousands of years ago. All-silk 
brocade takes the textile fold par excellence 
and is the last word in weaving. Taffeta 
brocades combine well with taffeta in bed- 
rooms and boudoirs,taking the light taffeta 
fold. Satin brocades fold richly. Brocades 
are made in all period designs. They are 
used in small quantities for upholstery 
rather than large expensive hangings, un- 
less with cotton mixtures. 

BROCATELLE. A very heavy brocade, the 
design appearing to be raised. It is much 
to the fore in upholstery and hangings for 
large spaces in bold outstanding Renais- 
sance designs. For heavy Italian, French 
and Georgian furniture in hotels, clubs, 
public rooms and mansions. Silk combined 
with jute and other fibers gives a heavy 
woolen-like fold. All-silk brocatelle is sump- 
tuous for wall panels. 


Ciotu or Gotp, the French drap d'or. 
Modern gold cloth has a ground of metal 
thread and figures of brocade, brocatelle or 
velvet. “Metal brocades” have metal threads 
woven in the ground or design. More used 
for hangings than upholstery; takes a fixed 
metal fold sometimes desirable for contrast. 


ELVET, from the Italian vell/utomeaning 
“shaggy.” Now woven in two thicknesses, 
face to face in the loom, and the threads of 
the pile cut with a moving knife, and so 
called “cut velvet.” Known anciently in 
China. Asia Minor, and Italy wove very 
fine velvets from the 15th to the 17th Cent- 
uries. French Lyons velvets are noted. 
American velvets are magnificent. Old 
“Jardiniere velvet”, prized by collectors, 
has a design with flowers and leaves grouped 
with or without a vase or jar. Jardiniere is 
from the French jardin, “garden.” When 
woven with gold thread, Jardiniere velvets 
were anciently known, with other gold 
fabrics, as Cloth of Gold. Plain velvets are 
more used for upholstery than hangings, 
as in an English room for a sofa with needle- 
point chairs. ““Aritique” velvets are either 
strié, woven in irregular streaks of darker 
shade, or with ground and pile of different 
colors, giving changeable effects. Striking 
Spanish colors are available. These are 
(Continued on page 122 
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Inf if the customary curtains, the windo in an informal 
hou ; room might have decorative hutler the 

f which painted to conform with the trim, On this 

r of fine wire covered with pleated silk, al! of 

din place by adiamond shaped motif of French ribbon 





H 
Shutters as unusual as these quite make up : 
for the lack of curtains. They are painted 
delicate pink with a border line in gold 
In the center is a desien of three feathers 


in pink, white and blue held by a pink bow 
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PAINTED SHUTTERS 
FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
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Designed 6y JOSEPH B. PLATT 
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: 7 p ; erey hall wi 
Paneled shutters painted 49 fb * sees nw he 
er r ; ‘ si eee ’ 9 sarble 
in landscape effect would ear ; black and white marble 


be smart in a room with 
wh walls and wood- 


floor a pair of unusu- 
ally decorative shutters 
work. Or colored prints 4 ih have been used at the 

° ee French door. These 


or pieces of tile could 
be set into the panels and 
outlined very simply by 
blue and gold moldings 


are painted sepia and 
gold on one side and 
vermilion on the other 











In a country cottage or 
farmhouse the shutters 
are painted daffodil yel- 
low with blue moldings 
and decorated with stars 
and clusters of old- 
fashioned flowers. Al 
yellow marbleized shelf 
underneath is used to 


hold pots of flow ers 
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laid with Anaconda copper shingles, in a complete range of colors 
a part of the copper itself. The copper shingle is the newest comer among 
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SHINGLES 


lo the Properties of Wood, Metal, Asbestos and other Matertals 


Is 


any 


revardle its ma 


terial, 


than the workmanship employed 


can be better 


in laving it Chis is a poimt of 
paramount importance to remem 
ber always, and not only in the 
matter of rooting. When any 
building material or equipment 
fails to perform satisfactorily, 


most people place the blame at 
the manutacturer, 
that 


practically nothing that goes into 


once on en 


tirely forgetting there is 
a building but must be properly 
handled 
the workmen who use or install it 
for 


most leaks occur in the 


and conscientiously by 


In the matter of roofing, 


Instance, 
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1 shestos 


range of 


have developed in the direction of a beautiful 
A roof of the type illustrated here naturally 
Colorblende” 


hingles 


coiors 


created the namie 
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Here asbestos shingles, laid to 

form apparently hexagonal units, 

are being placed directly over an 
old wood shingle roof 


Laying “Flextone” asbestos shin 

eles over an old roof, the roojer 

uses beveled strips of pine to 
make an even surface 


The thatch effect has now been 

achieved with Anaconda copper 

shingles. The color here is the 
natural oxidized green 


“Colorblende” asbestos shingles 

create a rocf with an interesting 

evaricgation of color, in harmon- 
ions natural shades 


the Modern Manufacturer 


“valleys”, where one roof joins an- 
other, or at the points where 
chimneys or dormers project. 
Here, no matter what kind of 
roofing you use, a tight roof de- 
pends upon the skill and care with 
which the workmen apply the 
“flashing” and _ water-proofing. 
Flashing is the term used to name 
the pieces of sheet metal which 
are put under the shingles wher- 
ever valleys, chimneys or dormers 
occur. 

Another detail which often 
causes dissatisfaction with roofs, 
but which is not the fault of 
shingles, slate, tile or whatever 

(Continued on page 154) 
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The garage, with a play-room in its second story, 
is connected with the house by a covered bridge, 
and this view shows the entrance front, with 
driveway and turn-around in the foreground 


Various closets, a sewing room and dressing room 
have been provided in this interesting second floor 
plan, as well as two sleeping porches. Windows 
have been accommodated without recourse to dormers 








In this house the 
architect has achieved 
the unusual feat of at- 
taining distinct char- 
acter without utiliz- 
ing the manner of 
any one national or 
historic style. The 
model does not show 
the pergola which ap- 
pears on the plan 





THE MODEL OF 
A HOUSE IN 
O’KANAGAN VALLEY, B.C. 


A. R. HENNELL, Architect 
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This perspective shows the garden front, without 
the pergola shown in the plan, and the garage 
entrance. An excellent type of house to build where 
a period distinct style would be inappropriate 


Being the work of an English architect, the plan of 
this house is unlike most of our plans. We would 
be likely to make an opening between the 
dining and sitting rooms rather than separate them 
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The half-timber work, with brick 
nogging, is ruggedly wrought of oak, 
and has beenleft to weather without finish 
of any kind. Rough slates, and the 
random color and texture of clinker 
brick add to the interesting play of the 
natural textures of natural materials 





The mullioned bay windows 
under the long overhang form 
one of the most attractive 
features of the garden front. 
The terrace is grass-grown, 
centered with a flagstonewalk 


THE RESIDENCE of HARRY C. BLACK 
ROLAND PARK, BALTIMORE, MD. 


LAURENCE HALL 





FC WI LER, Architect 




















Tebbs 





The entrance front 
declares the pro- 
nounced Jacobean 
character of this house, 
which has been built 
with an admirable 
feeling for the qual- 
ities of ils materials 


The dining room has 
been interestingly 
treated with  part- 
paneling of simple 


design and the old 
Tudor treatment of the 
carved beam which 
spans the fireplace 





In the planning of a house of this size the architect has 
ample space in which to provide the most adequate, and 
even luxurious living accommodations. Fireplaces 
in four bedrooms make an unusually delightful feature 


___ bibhaey 


The garage is connected with the house, of which the 
main plan characteristic is the central hall. The 
mullioned bay windows. with leaded casements, create 
charming interiors for the three main rooms downstairs 
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MEXICO CITY 


There Still Exist Examples of These Baroque Palaces 


Built by the Spaniards With Native Indian Labor 


Ww" \ t he \; er city ol 
lenochtitlan fel into the 


hands of the span h conquerors, 
it was little less than a mass of 
ruin and Cortés and his com 
pane had immediately to set 


about its reconstruction. But as 
their chief attention was given to 
the nec ities of the 


the lirst 


moment, 
building they erected 
vere rough, unpretentious and en 
ly architectural 


rire devoid ol 


beauty: they were fortresses, in 
fact, rather than homes, for nearly 
all hac strong turrets and battle 
ment for their defense 

With the wonderful progress of 
the Colony, however, the archi- 
tectural aspect ol the city gradu 
ally softened down, so to speak; 


the general style predominating 
during the 17th Century being the 
Baroque, and during the 18th 
Century the Chwurrigueresque, a 
modification of the former. But 
it must be remembered that the 
Indian artisan a oon as they 
liberty of ex 


work, 


influence of their an 


were allowed corm 


pression in their clearly 


howe ad the 


In the interpretation of the 
I he prin f ; i ; ' ine ¢ nde 
ad H ra p Me ho {ite 


rchtiectura j ’ n J ten 


nira d " mend 
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MARQUES DE SAN FRANCISCO 
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models set before them by the 
Spaniards, their manner was bar- 
barous at times, it is true, but 
hardly ever jacking a_ certain 
primitive elegance. 

The materials employed and the 
abrupt contrast between the plain 
and the decorative parts bestowed 
a unique character on the archi- 
tecture of New Spain. Nearly all 
the houses were built of fexontle 
and chiluca. The former, a crim- 
son, porous stone of volcanic origin, 
was generally employed for plain 
surfaces and panels, while the 
latter, grayish in color, was ad- 
mirably suited for border-work 
and ornamental carvings. The 
cembination of the two materials 
produced a rich and picturesque 
effect, which was further enhanced 
when azulejos, or glazed tiles, were 
employed in decorative surface 
treatment. 

Work of the 18th Century, 
the golden age of civil architecture 
in Mexico,—is chiefly remarkable 
in that great importance was given 
to the composition of portals, and 
in that the angles of two-fronted 
houses, on street corners, were 
especially ornamented, as if the 


The fac ade of the Casa de los 
M ascarones has, besides an elaborate 
doorway, interesting gargoyles, win- 
dow trim, and ornate pilasters 
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attention of the architect had 
been chiefly bestowed thereon. 
The palace that belonged to 
the Conde de Santiago stands 
to this day, its most note- 
worthy feature being the huge 
gargoyles in the shape of stone 
| cannon projecting from the cor- 
7 nice: the privilege of those who 
‘ held the rank of Capitan General. 
[ts stairway is magnificent, and 

the great open court bears, on 

three sides, splendid arched 
galleries, ornamented in the 

lower cloister with family quar- 
terings, and in the upper, with 
handsome gargoyles. On the 

the remaining side of the court, 

an artistic, though strangely 
designed fountain, may be seen. 

[he importance of this house, 

in the colonial days, was due to 

its being considered the rendez- 


ce 2 ee 


isan 
ies is 





The upper cloister in the Conde de Santiago’ 
house is remarkable for its splendid arches 
and its cannon gargoyles that are the insignia 
of those holding the rank of Capitan General 


.¢ Yutte the ht tel t of th We ‘ 7 ait 
olontal houses ts that of the Conde 
de Valparaiso, with its fine court 


The trim of the oratory doorway in 
the upper cloister of the Conde de 


Santiago's house is richly elaborated 


One of the smaller houses is that of th 
Varquesa de Uluapa, of which the aszotea or 
roof garden is illustrated here. The decorative 
glazed tiles give it pleasantly picturesque color 



















































vous of the aristocracy. Being 
situated in the old Calle de 
Ixtapalapa, with the Hospital 
de Jesus, founded by Cortés, 
at the corner opposite, its bal 
conies provided excellent accom 
modation, whence the Viceroy, 
Archbishop and other high offi- 
cials might watch the much- 
vaunted pyrotechnic displays 
provided by that famous In8sti- 
tution on the occasion of some 
festivity, as well as the religious 
and civil processions and mas- 
querades which frequently 
passed along the then principal 
street. 

The turrets that are to be 
seen generally on the top corner 
of old manorial residences are a 
relic of the old bastions erected, 
as it has been said, by the first 


(Continued on page 102) 
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1 country house ciosel ha m } One side of this man’s closet is de- 
parimenis for golf bags and tennis ~ - voted to sliding shelves for under- 
a storage place for ball y wear, shirts etc. and a space above 

a drying space above th a : 1 tons for hats. In the center hang clothes, 

On the other side are cup | with shelves for shoes, canes and golf 

” oats and rubber | i | bag. Mrs. George Herzog, decorator 








Another closet in the Luckenbach 
house shows a convenient arrange 
ment of sliding drawers and shelves 
above edged with ruffled net oversatin 
ribbon and trimmed with French 
flowers. Herter Looms, decorators 



































A band of cream net insertion 
edged with lace and run with 
primrose yellow ribbon is trim- 
med with a satin flower and used 
lo tie up linen or edge the shelves. 
From Mrs. George Herzog 


















































































































































































































































Three sections of the built-in cup- 
board above are lined with aromatic 
red cedar which comes in panels to 
fit closets of any dimensions. By 
courtesy of Kilmoth Products Corp. 





Shell pink glazed chintz with deep 
scallops bound in French blue makes 
a smart trimming for closet shelves 








In a closet with yellow walls, the 

shelves might be covered in white oil- 

cloth, scalloped and edged with 
yellow rickrack braid 











A linen closet in the home of Mrs. Harold 
Lehman in Tarrytown, N. Y.has shelves edged 
with pleated net and pink satin ribbon. Mrs. 
George Herzog, decorator 
s ry. 7 a“ 
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PRACTICAL CLOSETS 



























A feature of the closet above is the 
sliding rod which brings the entire 
wardrobe out into the light. Knap 
& Vogt. Other compartments hold 
hats, underwear, Men and blankets 





The shelf trimming above is of filet 
lace over blue satin with edging of 
ruffled net and narrow mauve ribbon 





Pale blue satin, ruffied net and nar- 

row French ribbon in shades of rose, 

make this attractive shelf trimming. 
From Mrs, George Herzog 
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Twenty Devices That Aim Towards Simplifying 


T Ae 


[' © obvious to-day why space must 
be saved and why it is more necessary 
even than saving time, that we will dismiss 
any extraneous discussion and list the prac- 
tical, space-saving objects that we have 
found, and found good 

1. SUB-BED CLOSETS. In many places 
the spaces beneath beds are not utilized, 
It is hardly ideal to be forced to use these 
paces, yet, where there 1s very limited 
room, these spaces may be filled engagingly 
by the flat wooden box on smooth running 
wooden wheels, which makes the pulling 
out of this horizontal closet comfortable 
ind painless. Usually, in clothes presses, 
there are hung up quantities of clothes 
which are not needed daily, and which 
irritatingly confuse the issuing from the 
closet of the 


Furthermore, they have the dropsical habit, 


clothes that are needed 


ind irritation is piled on irritation more 

seriously than ever poet piled Pelion on 

()ssa sO, to avoid these mounts of tor- 

ture, we recommend this flat drawer, which 

will reduce the fatigue of searching and the 

rigors of hesitant dressing 
rHE CLOTHES TREI Clothes neve 

seem to take up as much 

room as when they are 

waiting to be ironed 


or when drying Chere 


Management 


of the Modern 
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use fold down flatly against the rod. The 
little standard which holds it takes up very 
little room, and it is very well balanced. It 
is as useful an instrument in the nursery as 
in the kitchen and its low cost gives it 
further allure. 

In other articles we have told you of the 
excellent overhead dryer which is marshalled 
to its elevated place a few inches from the 
ceiling with pulleys. 

2. ELECTRIC sTovE. A _ small electric 
stove about seven inches square on which 
you can broil, toast and boil at the same 
time is now available. It has a little double 
boiler which comes in the shape of a sauce- 








is a little clothes tree on 





the market which is able 
bv its structure to entorce 
dryness This is merely 


an enameled rod support 
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Space is saved by thi 





ing tier on tier of hinged Wheels help 


arms which, when not in drawer 





under the bed 


collapsible clothes tree 


slide these in electric grill con- 
centrates simple cooking 
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The foldin Rilk henette is about the 
5 - 
smallest available. It is wired for 
— electricity 
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iy Vesecesssacss| Among the useful built-in devices for the 
spy pope eae hiichen is the rroning hoard that folds 
Appvd pot ¢ ' , ' 
Lett ittttttin to the wall 











When not in use the built-in ironing 
machine disappears into a closet. It is 
operated by electricity 
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pan and frying pan (with covers) in tiers 
This takes up little room and it can be 
put on a table behind or in front of a screen. 
This same stove comes with two burners, 
double the size of the little one, and an 
oven comes with it. There are no showy 
fixings to take care of, no keys, levers or 
dials to manage. Cooking on them is sure 
and simple. Both cost under $10. 

4. IRONING COMFORT. The ironing board 
with one end on the table and the other on a 
skittish chair back can be exiled. For now 
there is the ironing board on non-warpable 
steel supports. It folds up, and can be 
stored in the minimum space. 

5. DISHWASHER AND SINK. One of the 
happiest inventions of potter and elec- 
trician is the sink within which is the dish- 
washer. In this you have a great saving of 
space and you have the ideal position for 
the dishwasher, for it is attached perma- 
nently to your water supply. Thus there is 
no time lost in filling or emptying the 
washer of water. Of course, if your house 
is already built, you may not wish to con- 
sider this, yet before building, it certainly 
is worth serious reviewing. The sink itself 
is of porcelain and is no 
larger than the ordinary 
sink with drain board. 

The dishwasher lives in 
the left side of the sink. 
This is in the form of a 
basket fitting down below 
the surface of the drain 
board and over a cone, 
out of which gushes the 

(Continued on page 730) 
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EQUIPPING AND MANAGING A GARDEN 


Departmentalize Your Garden Work and Equip- 
ment and Your Gardening Will Run 


LTHOUGH gardening is a great game 
and a constantly amusing hobby, its 
labor will be lightened and its enjoyment 
increased if you apply to its maintenance 
some of that executive management where 
by an office is kept running smoothly. 
Even the smallest garden can be improved 
by departmentalizing its work, and in a 
large garden it is an absolute necessity. 

The first thing to do, either in making 
a new flower garden or in maintaining and 
enlarging one already established, is to 
distribute the work so that at no time does 
it become a hectic rush. True, if you have 
vast means, a garden can be made almost 
over night—but who wants such a garden? 
True also that with a staff of gardeners 
and helpers the crowded days of spring can 
be made to pass without friction and heed- 
less expenditure of energy. But in the 
average garden where there is used the 
part or whole time of a gardener and the 
owners do most or some of the work them- 
selves, this work should be so distributed 
over the seasons that there is no need for 
rushing. 

Spring and Autumn are two bottle necks 
where garden work seems to jam, and that 
is because a great many gardeners do not 
realize that these seasons alone are not the 
Only ones in which planting can be done 
successfully. 

In developing a garden you should also 
make a schedule to extend over several 
years so that both the work and the ex- 
penditure can be pro-rated. 


HERE is practically no season of the 

year when shrubbery and trees cannot 

be transplanted with a safe margin of their 
surviving. Only, one has to know how. 
There is practically no time in summer 
when most of the perennials and annuals 
cannot be shifted about so long as their 
roots are not disturbed too much. Con- 
sequently a great deal of the planting and 
moving that used to be crowded into 
Spring and Autumn days can be distributed 
over summer and early Fall. Trees and 
shrubs require more laborious but no less 
skillful handling; the same principle applies 
to them, however, for they can be moved 
at any season, so long as their roots are 
handled carefully and provision is made 
for adequate planting, watering and guying. 
Seed sowing also can be distributed over 
several months—the annuals first, either 
indoors in the house or outdoors in a hotbed 
or cold frame, then the biennials, then the 
perennials; say, March and April for 
annuals, May for biennials and June for 
perennials. This schedule allows enough 
time for the biennials and perennials to 
attain a robust size before frost. The 
hardy annuals can be sowed in a cold frame 
in October, covered up and closed when 


winter comes and thus get an early start 
in the frames when spring begins to warm 
up. They can also be sown out of doors in 
a seedbed and protected after freezing 
weather sets in. The annuals that may be 
fall planted include Sweet Peas, Poppies, 
Pansies, Nigella, Candytuft, Sweet Alyssum, 
Snapdragons, Calendulas, Corn Flowers, 
Clarkia, Larkspur, China Pinks. Perennials 
also can be given this treatment; I have had 
especially good luck with fresh Delphinium 
seed sown in the frames in late fall and 
covered up, they gave me sturdy little 
plants at the frames’ spring opening. 


HE dog days of August usually see a 

slackening of garden endeavors. At 
that time there isn’t much else to do beside 
cutting the grass, dusting the Phlox with 
sulphur to keep off mildew, watering 
occasionally and reading bulb catalogs. 
That and contemplating one’s handiwork. 
This should be a lazy month—a good time 
to d:eam and just “set.” But it is a calm 
before the storm of Autumn work, and 
Fall planting tests the sportsmanship of 
the true gardener. 

Autumn is the time for harvesting bulbs, 
tubers and plants that cannot stay out 
all winter, of making or remaking borders, 
setting out perennials into their permanent 
positions and generally straightening up. 
I cannot impress too much the necessity 
for straightening up, of leaving all beds 
weeded and properly edged, of clearing 
away brush piles and all such “regulating,” 
as they call it in New England. This done 
in the autumn will give a clear field for 
spring work. 

Even this autumn work can be extended 
over several months, from September rst 
to the hard freezing weather of November 
1st. For example: the newly raised peren- 
nials should be set out some time in Septem- 
ber so that they will become well established 
before frost. Established clumps of hardy 
perennials can be moved in October when 
there is little leaf growth and all the plant’s 
energy can go into root growth. Other 
changes in the flower borders can be made 
early in the Fall. Phlox, however, can 
wait until October, and do not plant Roses, 
and ‘Tulips until November. If you expect 
a hard freeze, the spots where bulbs and 
roses are to go can be kept warm with a 





This is the fourth and last of a series of 
practical gardening articles written for 
beginners. They were prepared by the 
editor of House & Garden, Richardson 
Wright, and form part of a Book, “The 
Practical Book of Outdoor Flowers”, 
which is being issued this spring by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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heavy covering of manure or leaves. In 
late August and September plant both the 
broadleaf evergreens such as Rhododen- 
drons and Laurels, and the conifers, such 
as Pines, Spruce and Hemlock. The Lilies 
will depend on when received—August 
and September for the Madonnas and 
native types and later for the Chinese and 
Japanese imported bulbs. Trees and large 
shrubs can be planted after the first hard 
frosts of September and October. After 
the hard freeze has made the ground solid, 
then the winter mulches can be laid on the 
beds and borders. 

Although it is possible to transplant, at 
any time of the growing season, there are 
certain exceptions to his statement if one 
wishes to be assured of bloom the following 
year. Thus the spring blooming perennials 
and shrubs had better be moved in the 
autumn and the summer and fall bloomers 
in the spring. Anemones, Bleeding Heart, 
Columbines, Globe Flowers, Iris, the vari- 
ous bulb Lilies, Peonies, Primroses and, 
of course, Narcissi, Tulips, Crocus, Squills, 
Hyacinths and the other spring flowering 
bulbs must be set out in the fall; whereas 
Anemone Japonica and Chrysanthemums 
which flower in the late autumn, should be 
planted in the spring. The deep rooting 
perennials seem to prefer fall planting; an 
example of this is the Oriental Poppy which 
has a long, fleshy root. 


HE question of mechanical equipment 

depends a great deal on the size of 
your garden. And while it is perfectly 
possible to keep a small garden in shape 
with the simple quartette of spade, rake, 
hoe and trowel, better and quicker work 
can be done with more specialized instru- 
ments. Whether the equipment be large 
or small, it should be kept in an orderly 
fashion in some sheltered spot—a shed, 
closet or barn—and not allowed to lie 
around after the work is finished. Have 
a definite place for every instrument and 
return that instrument to that place. I 
know of one well-regulated tool shed where 
the owner has painted on the wall the 
silhouettes of the various tools, and he can 
tell at a glance what is missing or out of 
place. Tools should also be wiped off with 
an old rag or burlap after using; an accumu- 
lation of dirt on the edge of a spade reduces 
its digging capacity. All such equipment 
as lawn mowers, hedge shears, lawn rollers, 
etc. should be kept well oiled. In storing 
away stakes, they should be assorted 
according to sizes and the sizes kept in 
separate piles or bins. 

The following equipment is suggested 
for a medium size suburban or country 
place where the owners do most of the 
work. Some of the items may be duplicated 
(Continued on page 108) 
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ried possibilities for de 
thiful planting effects, is a 
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In July the fragrant blossoms 
of Summersweet will lend 
color, perfume and a peculiar 

j own to the 
shrubbery border 
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Few evergreen shrubs present 
as striking an appearance as 
Mountain Laurel. 
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Dark green foliage and blossoms that 
range from bright yellow to orange-pinks 
and reds mark the Flame Azalea as a 
leader in its class. Use it in groups 
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A close study of Mountain 
Laurel blossoms discloses a satis- 
fying harmony of soft pinks and 
whites and a perfection of form 
and grouping that leaves abso- 
lutely nothing further to be desired 


In May the delicate pink blos- 
soms of the Wild Azalea or 
Pinxter, subtly scented, fill the 
woods with loveliness. This is one 
of the most adaptable of our native 
early-spring flowering shrubs 


NATIVE BUSHES OF 
How They May Be Tastefully Used to Create 


Charming Natural Pictures About Our Homes 


( UR forests and fields are lush 

with wild bushes and flower- 
ing trees of extraordinary beauty. 
From early March, when the pale 
gold stars of the spicebush light up 
the swamps, until late October, 
when “through the gray and somber 
wood the hazel’s yellow blossoms 
shine,” there is an unbroken suc- 
cession of rich foliage, colorful and 
fragrant bloom and brightly glow- 
ing fruit, beloved by the birds. 

Just why these treasures of our 
own country have for three-hun- 
dred years been ignored and denied 
the dominancy they deserve in the 
plantings about our homes, is an 
unaccountable mystery. Perhaps 
Emerson came near a solution in 
his line, 

“We are immersed in beauty but 
our eyes have no clear vision.” 
Or, perhaps we have been unable 
to rid ourselves of the obsession 
that trees and shrubs, like other 
things, are better, somehow, if they 




















HERBERT DURAND 

















In spring, the Hawthorns give 
lavishly of their white blossoms. 
They are in the foremost rank of 
our native flowering trees, and 
may be readily transplanted 
Red fruits come in October 


EASTERN AMERICA 


come from far away situations. 

Be this as it may, we are happily 
making belated but no less welcome 
amends, nowadays for our past neg- 
lect and indifference. For this let 
us give full measure of thanks to 
the automobile. It has taken us 
into the wild places and we are no 
longer strangers to Nature. With 
opened eyes we regard the amazing 
diversity of our native flora and are 
charmed with its beauty and evi- 
dent merit. We are making com- 
parisons. We realize that much of 
the exotic planting material that 
has been foisted upon us has no 
proper place in our scenery. We 
are becoming convinced that native 

(Continued on page 104) 


Hobblebush, with its broad leaves 

and panicles of white blossoms 

in May, is one of the dozen or so 

desirable Viburnums. In_ the 

fruiting season it carries berries 
of scarlet or coral red 
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This graceful fixture has a mirror back with 
a sapphire blue glass border. Crystal drops 
and blue glass candle cups. Measure 
13 inches high, 112 inches spread, $40.50 














dinin A graceful fixture for a bed- 
” thi room or informal living room is 
black and finished in dull silver and kas 
th oryst engraved mirror back. 8 inches 
le, $4 high, 7 inches spread, $25.50 
The three light lan lhe attractive hall lan- 
tern above is finished fern above measures 18 
n bra and ebony nehes to the elas ip 
$75.50 al the lop 
' 
t with 1 star lantern is unusually effective ina lbove is an attractive Empire bracket 
’ ; Wl. This one has a wrought iron frame finished in black and gold, $35.50. 20 
The Clear glass, $50.50. Amber, blue or red inches x 634 inches. It may be had in 
ass, $55.50, 17 inches over-all other finishes for the same price 
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{ two light Colonial 
racket has a design 
n gold engraved on 
the mirror back. 
4 inches high, 4% 
inches wide. In any 
finish, $30.50 


The back plate of 
this effective bed- 
room fixture is in 
two colors to match 
some note in the 
room. Plate 4% in- 
ches x 6% inches, 
$15.50 
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tH irting 
A feature of this living room is the unusually decorative silver and crystal sconces and chandelier. The 
crystal drops are sapphire blue to match the satin hangings. Agnes Foster Wright, decorator 
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The Colonial brass three light candle sconce 

above measures 94 inches high. $5.50. This 

same design for one light $3.50. Itis an ideal 
fixture fora simple country collage 


A wall sconce of early English origin 1s made 
of heavy brass. The back plate measure 734 
inches x 4 inches, Spread 10% inches. For 
candles $12.50. Wired for electricity, $16.50 
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The small crys- 
tal chandelier at 
the left can be had 
in all white or with 
colored glassdrops. 
17% inches high, 
10 inches wide, 
$65.50 
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Merrill cml A VARIETY OF LIGHTING FIXTURES 


An unusually decorative The fixtures shown on these two pages may be purchased through the This effective Adam bracket 
crystal fixture for a dining House & Garden Shopping Service, 19 West 44th Street, New York has an iron frame and a 
room has a base and sup- City, if not available in the local shops. A service charge of 25c on articles painted back in red, blue and 
ports in antique brass finish. up to $10 and 50c on any article over that amount is included in the gold. Amber crystal drops. 
15% inches high, $38.50 prices. Kindly send certified check, money order or check on a New 22 inches high, $125.50 


York bank, Other data on lighting fixtures will be found on pages 134 
and 1 38 
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This month the Calendar gallery contains the por 
of the editors of seven periodicals devoted 
altur niirely to matters of the garden and affairs of 
horticulture. It would be hard to name a pastime 
more pleasant than theirs—regularly to write and 
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2 Rasp 
berries, black 
berries, cur 
rants and 


gooseberrices 
that were 
buried last fall 
can now be un 
earthed Ano 
application of 
good manure 
worked into 
the border now 
will materially 
improve the 
fruit 
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tying an arbor 
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for the flower 
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sure no 
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16. The peter 


nial border 
should be over 
hauled Any 
existing voids 
must be filled 
in either by 
new ‘ante of 
by saividing 


those which are 
left. Dig under 
some good 
manure or give 
the beds a top 
dressing of raw 
crushed bone. 





2 “uminer 
flowering bulb 
plants as 
gladioli, mont 
bretias, begon 
ias, et are 
very little ef 
fort and are 
worthy a place 
in any garden. 
They may be 
planted any 
time now, the 
giadioli at bi 
weekly inter 
vals 
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30 This is 
the proper time 
to have the 
greenhouses 
overhauled 
Broken glass 
should be te 
placed loose 
glass can be re 
eet, and the 
woodwork | 
should be pro 
tected by at 
least one coat 
of good exterior 
paint 
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tables now bald spots, and first opportun | 
Peas, spinach, spade and seed ity. Firm the 
radishes, down large plants well in 
onions, pars spaces. An ap- the soil and 
nips, beets, car plication of don't allow 
rots, Swiss | bone meal or them to suffer 
chard, etc., are wood ashes is from lack of 
all seasonabk advisabk water. 
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the crop will Cover them time. Have the 
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ity before the tectors orpaper erized. as flow 
trying weather on dangerously er seeds are 
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trees that have mistake not to oles can now 
been recently make what = put in place 
transplanted sowings are ne- for the hmas 
must not be cessary to give Die liberal 
neglected. Lib- a continuous sized holes for 
eral watering is supply of quick them, working 
essential, and maturing crops plenty of 
heavy mulch- euch as peas, manure into 
ing i#@ also a beets, carrots, the soil when 

ood practice. spinach, etc. refilling The 
fake soil tests The common mound or hill 
to see that the rule is to sow should be 
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Laugh thy girlish laughter 
Then, the moment after, 
Weep thy girlish tears! 

4 pril, that mine ears 


to 


i, April, 


an vone 





SONG 


If I tell thee, sweetest, 
All my hopes and fears, 


{ pril, April, 


WILLIAM WATSON 


find and prepare those pages, unless it be that which 
consists in doing the reverse, 
For whether they are written for the amateur or the 
professional they manage to make themselves irre- 


Laugh thy golden laughter, 
But, the moment after, 
Like a lover greetest, Weep thy golden tear 


and reading them. 


J. Horact 
McFARLAND 
The editor of the 
American Rose An- 
nual is president of the 
American Civic Asso 
ciation and a printer, 
publisher and ama 
leur gardener of note 


who has or wants a garden 


LEONARD BARRON 
For twenty years, Leonard 
Barron, a Fellow of the 
Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety and author of many 
garden books, has been 
editor of The Garden 


VW agazine 





M. C. Eset 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
of which Mr. Ebel is the 
editor, re pre sents the Na- 
tional Gardener’s Asso- 
tation, and is a digest of 
garden information 
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The passport 
to Pleasure Island 











A package of chocolates that speaks of the far-off isles where cacao trees bend 
in the breeze of the Spanish Main. 

A visit to PLEASURE ISLAND is best when made by a man and a maid, and 
together they enjoy the plunder from this wonderful chest of chocolates. 

Anyone, at any age, can explore PLEASURE ISLAND provided they have 
not lost the youthful keen taste for good things, the love of romance, the imagina- 
tion to see the picturesque. 

What does this odd and beautiful box of chocolates mean to you? Do you 
thrill to the call of its bags of bullion sweets and its tray of candy treasures? If 
you do you have the passport to PLEASURE ISLAND. 


The PLEASURE ISLAND package is one of Whitman’s Quality Group which includes 
THE SAMPLER, SALMAGUNDI, THE FUSSY package and other celebrated sweets. Buy them 


from the nearest dealer-agent. Write to the nearest Branch for an illustrated booklet. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. San FranciscoBranch: 449 Minna St. Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave.,South 
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they won't be slippery 
print. And Wax is, by far, the most economical fin- 


Wax being sufficient for 300 sq. ft. 
waxed floors expensive refinishing is never necessary 
for walked-on places can be easily re-waxed as 
worn spots appear, without going over the entire 
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WAX Finish Denotes Refinement 


Through all their centuries the beautifulinteriorsof 
famous European castles have known no finish but 
Perfectly preserved 
and glows with the years. This same beautiful fin- 


the waxed wood mellows 


sily duplicated on the floors, wood- 


work and furniture of any American home with 


ishing Wax. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Lieutd - Powdered 


SHING WAX 


Johnson's Wax will not only beautify your floors 
and linoleum, 


but it will make them easy to care 
and will not heel- 


a Ib. (85c) can of Johnson's Polishing 
one coat. With 


Building? 


If you are building you 
should have our Book on 
Wood Finishing and Home 
Beautifying. It tells just 
vat materials to use and 
how to apply them. In- 





93.50 (Weet of Rechies cludes color card—gives 
$4.00). Dealers are author- Se ae 
Our Individual Advice 
ized to give a quart of Department will give expert 
Johnson's Kieen Floor advice on interior wood 
FREE with each brush finishing—without cost or 
they sell 


obligation. 


FREE—Book on Home Beautifying 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johanson Book on 
Home Beautifying at any store displaying the 
sian shown at riaht. Or. All out and mail this 
coupen, enclosing 18 to cover mailing cost. 


MY DEALER IS 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY AND STATE 






Mail to 


C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. G.4, RACINE, WIS, 
"The Wood Finishing Authorities" 
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The extension houses the garage, a maid’s room and part 


of the kitchen. 


Upstairs partitions were taken down to 


make a laree master’s bedroom 
A GARDENER’S COTTAGE THAT 
BECAME A SUMMER HOME 


(Continued from page 64) 


In the living room are cream walls 
and a dark stained floor covered with a 
deep blue rug. Blue flowered cretonne 
hangs at the windows. The furniture 
is odds and ends of mahogany. Flowers 
in profusion and bits of shining old brass 
are other things which make the room 
homelike and inviting. 

The dining roém is quaint with cream 
walls, a mulberry rug, old mahogany and 
a gay cretonne of cream ground with 
mulberry, rose and blue figures. In the 
kitchen, pantry and maid’s room gray 
paint and blue and white checked gingham 
are used to advantage. 

The master’s bedroom has gray floor 
and woodwork, gray flowered paper and 


old furniture painted a bright apple 
green. The draperies are gray sateen 
bound with lavender. The rag _ rugs 


IN 


PRAISE of the 


and lampshades are also lavender color 

One guest room has a black painted 
floor, cream woodwork and flowered 
paper. The furniture is painted cream and 
soit blue, and the draperies and chair 
seats are of a fascinating chintz with larg: 
blue and rose poppies on cream, bound 
with rose sateen. In another guest room 
the rag rugs are yellow and the draperies 
yellow checked gingham. 

Thus with a few structural changes 
and by adapting ideas picked up from 
pages of House & GARDEN, this neglected 
cottage has become a livable home. Not 
everything has been done; there is still 
more work ahead. But that is the way to 
remodel and furnish a home; make your 
structural changes first, and then let th 
furnishing and improvement of | th 
grounds extend over a number of years 


LITTLE ROOM 


(Continued from page 60) | 


Off the main road lies enchantment. The 
unsuspected turning is the one that leads 
to delight, if we have the capacity within 
us of being blessedly alone. Only pied d 
terre is what we cherish, if we are honest 
with ourselves. 

I have some friends who recently built 
the smallest of houses in the country. 
When the architect pointed out on the 
fascinating blue-prints a certain little 
niche with a bow*window which was to 
consist of leaded panes, their eyes, shining 
with joy, followed his pencil. 

“Whatisthat?” theycriedin one breath. 

“Your breakfast room,” the architect 
answered. “Do you like it?” 


“Like it? We'll live in it!’ the en- 


| raptured owners replied. 


And they did, practically. Luncheon 
came to be served there, as a matter of 
course, and always dinner when they were 
alone together. For the dining room 
seemed too big—though it really was not, 


since they were too sensible to make it so 
—for that mutual understanding which 
one should have across a table. A 
breakfast room! They had never dared to 
dream of such a luxury, with the clear 
sunlight pouring in upon their happiness 
starting the day right, making for that 
union of spirits which is the only basis for 
complete felicity. 

We may still pity the poor lodger who 
perforce must abide in what is detestab 
called a “hall bedroom.” I am not spea} 
ing of his—or her—agony of daily exist 
ence when I sound the praises of little 
rooms. For little rooms are no pleasanter 
than big rooms if they are not beautiful. 
But the bit of space which is sufficient 
for one’s needs in, say, a low country 
house, proves a bit of heaven on earth 
when fitted with the proper furnishings, 
lighted with a soft radiance which seems 
to bring everything into focus and make 
of life the perfect thing it was meant to be. 











































































THE MAGIC MIRROR sv v v v 
v v OF THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


HE man who 1s on the verge of buying a new car 

can obtain a good idea of automotive values by 
studying the used car market. @Here are assembled 
the new cars of former years of all manufacturers. 
@AIl of them have been subjected to the acid test 
of usage, have been driven many months and many 
miles. @ Their performance, endurance, economy 
and position in public esteem are all graphically 
summed up in their resale value. @ Looking into 
this market, as into a magic mirror, one can learn the 
true merits of the new cars of today from the resale 
records of the old. @A high resale value 1s positive 
evidence of fine quality in materials, engineering and 
manufacturing. {It points indisputably to a pro- 
duct that is exceptionally reliable, enduring and eco- 
nomical. (Investigating this market, buyers of fine 
cars will rediscover concerning the Cadillac what they 
already know: that it is supremely dependable, that 
no limit has yet been found to its life, that it 1s the pay- 
ing investment in its field. @They will find, in fact, 
that**Cadillac resale value 1s the envy of the industry.” 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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‘ : A Directoire sofa showing classic construction and ornament— 
, : acanthus leaf on top rail and legs with classic lamps and urns on 
r) 4 upholstery. A modified Egyptian sphynx serves as arm support. 
r : Courtesy of P. W. French & Co. 
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‘ Continued from page 
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f charm is too little known S) ae support. Reeded, plai: 
[ H in America today es a a or ornament carved ij 
[ : These characteristics relief 
( H are found in Directoire Seal: Rectangular 
> 3 furniture ¢ narrowing toward bacl 
> Construction: Follows [ straight or slight] 
, classic models but light rounded front and cir \ 
, ; er than Empire types ae cular back line. Rounded f 
, rectangular; solid but 2 front shaping in ogee | 
r 1 § not heavy; curved struc . curved sides int 
[ } § ture in Roman types of straight back ling 
[ } 5 chair. yO Caned, upholstered 4 
\ 4 Ornament: Lozenge., ¢ iM _ Leg: Straight rect 
N buying Berkey & Gay Furniture, ¢ — | whole or cl.pped, a char UNS A\ angular, tapering, round 
> . : ¢ £) | acteristic motif. Classi AY py st f curved as in cha rs wit 
5 you will be sure of these qualities 4 &| | motifs—human and ani YES front leg straight 1 
, { mal heads: lion, ram, { DP SOARS) we curved forward and bach 
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( tural correctness, and an at tistry thor- or festoon, wreath, with Ce a la ho with lion’s head aon 
> oughly in accord with the woods used. 4 or without fillets rib gs acanthus leaves Soli 
, = 4 bons, torch, lyre, urn in elaborate Directoire or table-end supports of 
‘ It is the sort of furniture that one Ps vase, classic lamp; acan nament, from the broad sup- _ classic type. More slet 
, ' < thus leaf and _ scroll; port of a bed der than Empire models 
> Nuys ror permanency, to be admired ‘ vater-leal, lotus, an Foot: Block wit! 
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‘ and cherished through long years of 4 medallion, and patera without moulding o 
[ friendly association } 4 Less carving than on Empire; less ornat« acanthus leaf at ankle. Plain tapering i1 | 
4 Pai and more delicate Metal mounts of deli- curule t\ pes Long tapering and rounde: 
> 4 cate classic design. Upholstery, guimpe below one or more turned rings on roun 
‘ 4 and fringe, caning leg. More slender than Empire models 
> 4 Top: Straight, plain concave top-rail, \s the Directoire gown returns periodi 
> 4 rolled backward in a scroll cally in the cycle of fashion, so we may 
, [4 Back: Broad horizontal top-rail, pro- anticipate a return tothe Style Directoire 
r > jecting above side supports or adjoining to furnish our houses. Like many impor 
r | them. with a broad horizontal middle tations in our gardens, it will thrive by 
c 2" splat or solid upholstery; rail slightly con transportation as has our Americar 
> > cave or following circular outline of seat; F mpire. 
‘ 2 rolled backward in a scroll with horizon- In its best phases the Directoire Styl 
‘ J tal middle splat, broad vertical splat, or is graceful and livable. Its adoption im 
, . ‘ entire back with openwork carving in an- mediately establishes the atmosphere of 
> This Shop Ma rk 4 themion. lvre or other device, or solidly a room, but there is no reason why 
ro te 7 every Recher a 4 upholstered. Rectangular, almost square, should be followed in the entire furnis! 
4 tomers protection whea buy 4 with broad openwork lyre splat Bottom ing, in fact, this would prove a senseles 
{ ing and his pride ever afte $ cross-rail separated from seat and often pose. One or two good Directoire piec« 
Q > high above it in a room of French feeling are adequat: 
veh en, Mae 3 ~ : Arm: Flat. broad, plain or upholstered: for the purpose. 
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‘Our Angelus comes 

in the Haliet & Davis 
Piano at$i050to $2875. 
In the Conway Piano, 
$685 to $885. Special 
models to order. Con- 
venient terms readily 
arranged. Your piano 
or player piano taker 
on exchange. 








senius plays your Hance Music 


HE supreme artists of piano dance music will now play in your 
home. These are the geniuses of syncopation who set the 
rhythm of Broadway ia 
—the greatest attainment in the reproducing piano — repeats their 
playing. Not a shade of the marvelous tone or rhythm 1s lost, nor 
lessened the merest trifle. 


keep the world in step. The Angelus 


By a remarkable advancement, exclusive with the Angelus, the 
actual touch of the pianist is transferred from his studio piano to 
your reproducing Angelus— grand or upright. 


The famous concert pianists of the age also make recordings of 
their choicest renditions for the Angelus to repeat in your home: 
Godowsky, Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, Menth, Rubinstein, Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, Mero, Buhlig, Leginska, Lerner—a host of famed artists. 


Every Angelus studio offers you a private recital. Send for the near- 
estaddress. A brochure illustrating the Angelus styles will be sent you. 
Also, a catalogue of the exclusive, master-made Angelus recordings. 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO.., 661 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1839 Division of the Conway Musical Industries 
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RECOGNITION OF THIS NAME AND THIS 
APPRECIATION OF QUALITY IS UNIVERSAI 
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For two generations, the Hart- : | 
mann ideal has been to build _ }i})||| 
trunks which embody every | 
garment carrying convenience. 

The preference for Hartmann \| 
Wardrobes shown by social i 
leaders, business men and world Hii! 
travelers is the best measure of | 

our success in achieving this , | 








ideal. Look for the new Hartmann 
where better luggage is sold. 





HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY 





M. Lawomum Mawnvuractuxine Co., Lrn., Toronto 
Luensed Canadian Manufacturers 


}) B Brooxs 4 Co., 


| 
RieMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
Distrebutors 


for Great Britain 





















































BE SURE THE HARTMANN RED >< 18 ON THE TAUNK YOU BUY 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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| COLOR SCHEMES FOR NINE ROOMS 


(Continued from page 68) 


FURNITURE: A dining table of light Eng- 
lish walnut with wax finish. Chairs of 
bent bambooin Chippendale design and 
painted oyster white with green bands 
and rush seats in green and oyster white. 
A console table against wallopposite fire- 
place in cream unpolished marble, 
or itmay be a wooden table with a 
marbleized top 

MANTEL: Cream colored unpolished marble 
or wood marbleized 


A LIBRARY 
AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 
WALLS: Painted and paneled in antique 
walnut finish, or papered with wood- 
color stipple paper 
woopwork: Painted the same walnut tone 
as the walls. Doors and sash of windows 
bottle green 
rLoor: A bottle green carpet with Oriental 
rugs (henna predominating in them) at 
doorways and in front of library table. 
In front of the hearth, a large black bear 
rug 
MANTEL: Verde antique marble of simple, 
spacious design or marbleized wood. 
Fender and fixtures of rubbed steel. 
Above the mantel, old Spanish leather 
set into paneling or a map framed flat 
against the wall, or a finely designed 
piece of antique chintz in browns, greens 
and blues 
MANTEL DECORATIONS: A red lacquer Chip- 
pendale clock, or, asa substitute, mahog- 
any. Flanked by Chinese blue glass 
bowls for flowers and bottle green and 
crystal girandoles. With the mahogany 
clock use old pewter candlesticks 
cuRTAINS: Henna colored damask with 
rich bottle greenand henna fringe. Un- 
dercurtains of English casement cloth, 
double hung, to draw. At the doors, as 
portieres, plain bottle green velvet, a 
tone darker than the woodwork of the 
doors. Glazed chintz may be substi- 
tuted for damasks and velvets 
FURNITURE: On each side fireplace a Coin- 
du-feu seat of Directoire design covered 
in old gold striped green silk of the period. 
Beside these are small tables with 
shelves to hold bibelots. On either side 
of the door opposite fireplace, book 
cases are built to the ceiling, making the 
main door recessed, and over this recess 
is a landscape set into the paneling. 
Book cases are repeated on either side of 
fireplace. In front of those by the door, 
a pair of round Touraine tables in oak 
with black porcelain lamps, comfort- 
able deep easy chairs in tan frizette and 
antique satin of the bottle green. A 
long library table. Beside it a kidney- 
shaped sofa in tobacco brown and green 
and lacquer red linen. On other side of 
room a deep chair upholstered to match 
LIGHTING FIXTURES: Lamps with black 
bases. Side lights in black lacquer and 
gold, of Queen Anne design with a 
simply etched mirror. Shields in tan 
with bottle green edgings. Other acces- 
sories,—pillows, etc..—in red lacquer, 
black, apricot and gold 


A COOL BEDROOM 
ROSE CUMMING 

WALLS: Papered with a paper in a white 
ground with a pattern of trailing wreaths 
in soft green, yellow and tangerine 

woopworK: Pure white 

CURTAINS: Orange glazed chintz wit] 
double plaited rufhes, one of tangerin« 
color with an inset ruffie of reseda gree: 
Under-curtains of pure white net wit! 
a cross-bar design 

FURNITURE: A French walnut bed wit! 
a spread of linen the color of the cur 
tains. Achaise-longue or easy chair done 
in reseda green bound in yellow. / 
slipper chair in flowered glazed chintz 
with orange predominating. A dressing 
table draped in yellow muslin. Old wa! 
nut chairs and commode 


A GUEST ROOM 
DIANE TATE AND MARIAN HALL 

WALLS: Pale blue tint paper 

WOODWORK: Painted the same color as 
the walls 

CURTAINS: Semi-glazed chintz with an 
écru ground and a design of pink cherry 
blossoms, dull red cherries and some 
mauve and blue flowers. These to be 
trimmed with blue taffeta ruffles. Under- 
curtains of écru organdie 

FLOOR: Rug or carpeting of plain dull 
mauve 

FURNITURE: Sheraton mahogany bed. 
Drapery and spread the same chintz as 
the curtains, both trimmed with blue 
taffeta ruffles. A kidney-shaped dress 
ing table draped in écru organdie over 
shell pink satine. An oval gilt mirror 
above it. A mahogany dressing table 
stool, chest of drawers and night table 
Chaise-longue and upholstered chair 
covered in mercerized striped material 
in two shades of blue. Cushions on the 
chaise-longue of shell pink satine with 
covers of écru organdie 

LAMPS: Mauve bases with écru colored 
shades lined with pink 


A BEDROOM FOR A SMALL CHILD 
ELSIE SLOAN FARLEY 

WALLS: Painted pale gray green 

WOODWORK: Same tone of green 

FLOOR: Painted dark green and waxed. A 
few hooked rugs in gay colors 

CURTAINS: Cream net with valance and 
ruffles of pale yellow taffeta 

WINDOW SHADES: Pale yellow with painted 
flowers—Hollyhooks, Tulips, Bleeding 
Heart and Lilies of the Valley arranged 
in an old-fashioned bouquet 

FURNITURE: Old-fashioned four-poster bed 
in maple with pale yellow dotted Swiss 
draperies and bedspread. Maple high- 
boy and side chairs. A small sofa cover- 
ed in yellow flowered linen. These 
colonial piecesareavailable in child sizes. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Old brass sconces 
with shades of pale yellow 

pictures: A set of Audubon bird pictures 
in bright blue frames 
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FINENESS OF PACKARD-EIGHT MOTORING 


In luxury of performance and 
supreme smartness of equip- 
ment and finish, there is, of 
course, nothing to compare 


with the Packard-Eight. 


From the principle of 
Packard-Eight motor design 
come a speed-capacity, an 
ability in acceleration, an 
absence of gear shifting, that 
lift this famous Packard 
far above earlier types. 
The superfine qualities of 


Packard-Eight motoring are 
immediately apparent. 


The almost limitless reserve 
of silent, vibrationless power; 
the supreme riding ease; the 
safety and ease of operation 
of Packard 4-wheel brakes 
are some of the Packard- 
Eight qualities which par- 
ticularly inspire feminine 
enthusiasm. 


The brilliant finish and 
sweeping grace of the 
Packard-Eight also attract 


instant admiration. To most 
women it is the ideal of 
motor car beauty. 


In fact, a great part of the 
extraordinary success of the 
Packard-Eight is due to the 
appreciation of American 
women. 


Their discriminating ap- 
proval of a supreme accomp- 
lishment finds in the Packard- 
Eight so many reasons for 
enthusiastic endorsement. 


Four-wheel service brakes; 2 additional rear wheel brakes—a total of six—on all Packard cars. Shown above 1s 
the Packard- Eight Sedan Limousine. Packard-Eight furnished in nine popular body types, open and enclosed 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


Fine Linens 
for Your Summer Home 


Si MMER with its many demands upon your 
hospitality will soon be here. And entertain- 
ing always requires a completely equipped 
From McCutcheon’s bountiful 
supply you can fill your needs with the as- 
surance that every article is pure in quality— 
and that prices are as moderate as the superior 
character of the merchandise permits. 


Damask Table Linens 


A notable variety of exclu- 
stve and of standard designs 
in Table Linens awaits your 
selection here. McCutcheon 
Linens are famous for their 
long wearing qualities and 
for their rare beauty 
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Bed Linens and Towels 


Abundantassortments from 


to 


Household Linens— Sheets 
and Pillow Cases, light 
Comfortables 
Blankets, and there’s every 
the 
need in an endless variety 


of sizes and weaves 


Send for New Catalogue 


Write today for your copy of our new Spring and 
It features every department 
of the Linen Store and is profusely illustrated 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 44 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33rd Streets, New York 


Summer Catalogue 





“ 


Fancy Linens 
Exquisite needlework and 
lace decorate many of the 
imported sets while others 
depend upon the fineness 
of their linen for their dis- 
tinctive charm, and there 
are a host of doilies and odd 
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severely plain as you wish. 
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Colored tiles or azulejos were once the distinguishing mark of 





prosperity in Mexico. This patio and fountain are from “Thu 
House of Tiles”, which still remains to carry on the legend of a 
sca pe goal son 


COLONIAL HOME 


S of MEXICO CITY 


(Continued from page 85 


settlers in Mexico Niches, sheltering 
sacred images or allegories, and sur- 
mounted by a cross, constituted another 
favorite ornamental motif, especially at 
the angles of buildings. They were nearly 
always embellished with stone carvings 
and azu/ejo treatment, that made splendid 
and picturesque contrast with the velvet- 
like texontle surface of the facade. Those 
who held important military charges; 
members of the Court of Audience and 
others, were entitled to have battlements 
on the top of their houses, and other 
eminent persons employed breastworks 
formed of inverted arches, between 
pilasters crowned with graceful pinnacles 

\ccording to the tradition, the son of 
the Condes del Vaile de Orizaba was a veri- 
table scapegoat, who was the cause of 
frequent vexation and sorrow to his 
father. The old Count, convinced that 
the worthless fellow would squander all his 
heritage upon his-death, is said to have 
exclaimed on one occasion, employing the 
phrase then applied to a spendthrift in 
Mexico 

“You will never build a house of tiles, 
my son!” 

\s a matter of fact, the prophecy did 
not come true. The youth began a new 
life, and, later on, actually built the most 
luxurious house of asu/ejos ever made in 
the Colony . This fameus residence is still 
to be seen. The profusion of tiles through- 
out the building, as well as the beautiful 
fountain and slender columns of the 
court, impart to this house a decidedly 
oriental character. 

The Conde de Valparaiso——so the 
story runs,—tearing that his fortune 
should eventually fall into the hands of 
his future son-in-law, a_ well-known 
profligate, decided to invest the greater 
part of it in building himself a palatial 


The fountain in 
the patio of the 
Conde de San- 


Sgt 
liago s house 


residence. It stands to this day, remark 
able for its profuse extravagance and 
noteworthy for being the loftiest of 
colonial residences. The court is hand- 
somely proportioned and the arcades 
of the corridors are very graceful; for it 
must be borne in mind that from the 
very outset, the Spanish houses in Mexico 
were designed after the Andalusian 
fashion, since the climate of the con- 
quered land favored the use of inner 
courts, which provided the needful light 
and ventilation and rendered the houses 
roomy, healthy and cheerful 

In no other house did the chisel of the 
stone-carvers attain greater success and 
nicety than in the palace of the Conde de 
Heras. Its filigree-tike door-jambs and 
window trim may be reckoned as veri 
table works of Churrigueresque art, as also 
the gargovles and balustrade of the roof. 

The same artisans built that well-known 
house, generally called Mascarones. Its 
curious caryatides and the rich Churri- 
gueresque ornamentation of its windows 
are especially noteworthy, as also the 
very clever and uncommonly refined 
effect obtained by the proportions as- 
signed to the diverse elements of the 
facade. 

The Marguesa de Uluapa’s house, still 
standing, is comparatively small, but 
it contains many an interesting detail of 
colonial architecture. It is ornamented 
throughout by a profusion of glazed 
colored tiles of various shapes and designs. 
In the azotea, or roof garden, several 
pilasters, that sustain the iron railing 
around the opening of the court, bear 
a quaint stone statuette of a musician. 

To-day, the old colonial residences of 
Mexico, desecrated by modern Vandals, 
are full of scars, as it were, and drag out 
their age in remote quarters of the city. 
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4 Custom has long decreed that an artiSic piece of % 
solid silver is a most fitting gift for the bride. You 
will find here an attractive variety of all the beautt- 
ful things for the table in which silver can be made, 


a delight to see and an even greater pleasure to own. 


S>[ 114th YEAR |<< 
BLACK: STARR. FROST 








JEWELERS 
NEW YORK FIFTH AVENUF CORNER FORTY-EIGHTH STREET 
SILVER the metal ws ust silver. Its charm lies in 
what the craftsman has done with it, the taste and 


workmanship with which the design ws executed 
































Colorful Fabrics 
and Dainty Lace 


OR the summer home 
here is a winsome 
combination one of 


the 


many offered in 
our large selection. 
The Peacock and Clematis 


motif embodies the very 


spirit of happy springtime 


a tasteful and appropriate 


decoration fi r the living room. 


Very modestly priced at $3.00 


per yard of the 3o inch width. 


The Ecru Marquisette Curtain 


with fine hand-drawn work 


may be had at $2.50 per vard 
a splendid value. The other 
tabric featured tor a more mod- 
estly priced window arrange- 
ment is specially priced at $.9 


per yard for the 





36 inch width. 
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{mong the native American bushes and trees there is ample variety 





to satisfy all situations, from single specimens to extensive border 


plantings. 


Between the extremes of creeping shrubs and towering 


trees every condition can be met 
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(Continued from page oI 


trees and bushes should, by right, pre- 
dominate in the composition of our home 
landscapes and that the resulting pictures 
should reflect as faithfully as possible the 
pleasant aspects of the surrounding 
countryside. 

And this is the very essence of true 
landscape art. 

\s we come to apply these newly-ac- 
quired convictions to the tasteful plant- 
ing of unimproved home grounds, let us 
first fix in our minds a few fundamental 
principles that should govern and direct 
the work. They may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Preserve all pleasing natural fea- 
tures—well conditioned trees and shrubs, 
expressive out-crops of rock, picturesque 
boulders, distant eutlooks to scenes of 
special beauty. Remember that uneven 
ground gives opportunity for fine and dis- 
tinctive treatment, so do no flat grading. 
Maintain the gentle natural contours of 
surface. A shimmering pool is a better 
filler for a low spot than dirt. 

Confine the basic planting material 
to the kinds of trees and shrubs that grow 


naturally in the vicinity. Fill in and un- 
derplant with other indigenous species. 
Shun plants of foreign origin, except for 
occasional embellishment, in which event 
select only those that are in entire har- 


mony with the rest as regards form, 
foliage, bloom and general aspect. 
3. Ascertain and comply with the 


simple cultural requirements of the dif- 
ferent native species, especially as re- 
gards the character and preparation of 
the soil. 

4. Plant in masses and groups—along 
boundaries—to enclose service areas, to 
hide foundations and to conceal unsightly 
outlooks and objects. Avoid _ straight 
rows and edges. Go and find a natural 
planting that pleases you, in a hedgerow, 
or on the edge of a wood, and try to re- 
produce it. You can never go wrong 


when you copy Nature. 

In my field book I have for a number of 
years made notes and comments on what 
I consider the good and bad qualities of 
both the cultivated and the wild shrubs 
with which I have become acquainted, 

(Continued on page 106) 





May is Hawthorn blossom time, the month when fields and pastures 
are dotted with the white flower clouds of these well formed and 


hardy native trees 
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Waxed floors 


And now they’re the easiest to have 
AXED floors are the most 


that is ad 


he « heapest 


beautiful floors 
mitted. That they're t 


floors you can have is proved by 


the lower cost of us 
ing Old English Wax 
It covers 
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waxes, 


more 
than 
lasts 
is easier to care for. 
It third of 
other finishes It 
should be in all homes 


sur 
other 


longer, 


costs a 


for no lustre is 
like the Old 
English Wax gives 


lustre 


to millions of floors 
that interior decora 
tors recommend and 
people of refinement 
invariably have. 


Try this easy 


Be sure to use the Old Enzvglish 
Waxer Polisher to apply and pol 
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POR FLOOR LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNTTURE, DANCING 
PAST LIQUID POWDER 
Send for this Valuable Book — Free 
It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautifv ane « e for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
ete sll. im fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight vears, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon, 
iT ee a a a — 
Tue A. S. Borie Company, 2109 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FREE TO YOU 
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Old English Wax free if 
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\\ axer-Polisher now 
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new labor-saving 


vice does two things 
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does not apply the war 
but 


Lasts a lifetime 
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Take 
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time offer. If your dealer 


can't supply you, mail 
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then polishes. It glides over the 


floor like a 


carpet-sweeper, and 
your work glides 
away with every use 
of it. There 
other single-unit de- 
vice like it. It’s low 
in cost, and it lasts a 


Is 


no 


lifetime. 


Matchless for lustre 
But even if you pre- 
fer to apply it with 
a cloth, Old English 
Wax always! A 
never - to - be - forgot- 
ten lustre will result 
for your floors; and 
for your home, 
standard of beauty 
Sold at 
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The white 


of Shadblow, 
still in misty green, is one of the sights of early spring 
This shrub is especially good as a companion for Redbud 
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I venture to reproduce here those that 
are pertinent in the hope that they may 
prove suggestive and helpful in the selec- 
tion of suitable and available material. 

March 25. Saw today on a Long Island 
estate an entrance drive 600 feet long, 
bordered on both sides with forsythia. 
Brilliant, but overdone. This immigrant 
from China needs a more modest catm- 
panion to soften its glare, but apparently 
there is none. 

March 30. Visited a planting I installed 
three years ago of Redbud (Cercis cana- 
densis), Spicebush (Benzoin aestivale), and 
Shadblow (Amelanchier). All three in 
full bloom and the effect is exquisite. The 
blending of rosy-crimson, honey-yellow 
and snowy white makes a most harmo- 
nious and delightful picture in the leafless 
landscape. 

April 6. On a typical residential street 
of a nearby suburb almost every place 
flaunts the magenta of Azalea amoena in 
its so-called “porch planting”. Wonder 
who brought this interloper out of India? 

April 10, Took to the woods this sunny 
afternoon and reveled in the pleasing pale 
pinkness and dainty fragrance of our Wild 
Azalea (A. nudiflora.). This lovely native 
and its charming cousin the pinkshell 
Azalea (A. vaseyi), from the Blue Ridge 
mountains, are of the easiest cultivation 
and make ideal undershrubs 

Way 5. The Lilacs are in bloom; also 
the Thunberg Spirea. We have no native 
shrub that can take the place of the Lilac 

that is of its blossoms and their delect- 

able fragrance. What a pity the bush it- 
self is so stiff and ungainly and has such 
a bad habit of suckering! It also in late 
years becomes gray-white with mildew 
soon after flowering and is pestered by a 
borer that girdles and kills its terminal 
stems. It should really be relegated to 
some convenient corner where its flowers 
can be gathered for house decoration and 
its disagreeable habits kept out of sight. 
lhe Thunberg Spirea is graceful in form 
and would be a very pretty shrub if half 
of its twigs were not dead and bare all the 
time. The Lilac hails from Hungary and 
the little Spirea from Japan. 

May ro. The white glory of the tree 
Dogwoods is manifest everywhere. The 


folia ), 


pink variety is charming for contrast but 
should be used with restraint. Kousa, a 
Japanese species is an altogether lovely 
sort which, because of its later flowering 
(in June), and its harmonious resemblance 
to ours, may be introduced into our 
shrubberies without compunction. | 
would also welcome among the elect the 
fragrant Viburnum (V. Carlesi), one of 
Dr. Wilson’s introductions from Japan 
In bloom this beauty is a mass of pink 
blossoms that look and smell like Trailing 
Arbutus. 

June to. The floral display of alien 
shrubs is now at its zenith and its lavish 
ness is remarkable. Deutzias, Snowballs, 
Spireas and Weigelas from China and 
Japan, Bush Honeysuckles from Siberia 
and Mock-oranges from Armenia bewilder 
us with their masses of pink and white 
blossoms. Of the lot I much prefer the 
Mock-orange (Philadelphus coronarius) 
It closely resembles our native species and 
its flowers, unlike ours, have a most de 
lightful fragrance. The Vanhoutte Spirea 
would be more acceptable if its otherwise 
handsome foliage were not covered all 
summer with a crust of plant-lice. I have 
no fault to find with the other bushes 
mentioned except that they “just don’t 
belong”, and besides, we have better 
things of our own. 

June to. Have just returned from 
Dutchess County, where I saw and was 
enraptured with a shrubbery planting 
after my own heart. In the background 
are native Hawthorns from nearby pas 
tures, Black-haws (Viburnum prunifoli 
um), Pagoda Dogwoods (Cornus alterni 
Ninebarks (Piysocarpus), Ameri 
can Cranberry bushes (Viburnum amer 
icanum), and here and there a Hemlock 
for contrast; then great masses of Moun 
tain Laurel, interspersed with generous 
clumps of the gorgeous Flame Azalea (A 
calendulacea) and the comely Carolina 
Rhododendron. Then Bush Dogwoods. 
Hobblebushes (Viburnum alnifolium), 
Arrowwoods (Viburnum dentatum), and 
red chokeberries (Aronia arbutifolia) ; and 
for edging, Dwarf Bush-Honeysuckles 
(Diervilla trifida), Wild Roses, Jersey tea 
(Ceanothus), Yellowroot (Zanthorhiza), 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Six-cylinder, Four-passenger Sport Touring 
The Standard of Comparison 


MALL wonder that the woman who drives a Buick 
; six cylinder Sport Touring car feels a thrill of pride 
whenever she refers to “my car’. Its driving qualities 
are as conspicuous as its graceful lines and sparkling ap- 
pearance. The automatically lubricated 70 H. P. Buick 
valve-in-head engine provides a flexibility, smooth- 
ness and power that makes every drive an occasion of 
more than ordinary pleasure. And safety is always 
assured by the presence of Buick four-wheel brakes. 











| WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 








BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Fu int, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branchesin All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 





Bedroom suite 245 
Walnut with Mar- 


queterie Inserts. 
















































MONG the most char 
mingly furnished homes 
in America are those in which 
the pe rsonal tastes of the 
owner have been expressed in 
the coloring and the decoration 


of the bedroom and boudoir 


furniture. 


Morton W., Lee col- 


will be 


the 


In 
lection found many 
unusually attractive bedroom 
be finished 


suites which can 


in any color or design de 


Sire d. 


One may select as many 
or as tew piec es as may 
be required from any 


suite. ~ 


You are invited to visit 


our new showroom. 
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Vorton WW’. Lee Unusual furniture may be pur- 
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your De corator or Dealer. 
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‘Bedroom & Boudoir ‘furniture 
3835 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
(Opposite The Ritz -Cariton ) 
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low Blueberries, Bearberry and Leucothoe 
What a wealth of pleasing contours, 
richly contrasting foliage and luxurious 
multicolored bloom! 

July 10. The rosebay Rhododendron 
(R. maximum) is too massive of aspect— 
too coarse of foliage to be used in quan- 
tity in the composition of lawn shrub- 
beries. An occasional well-controlled 
specimen, however, adds both dignity 
and charm. This handsome native is best 
employed to cover sloping, shaded banks 


| along a drive, or to plant freely along the 


shores of lakes and streams, especially 
where distance lends enchantment. But 
Witherods (Viburnum cassinoides), the 
sweetly scented and aliogether lovely 
Swamp Azalea (A. viscosa), and the later- 
flowering, white-spired, pungently fra- 
grant Summersweet, or Sweet Pepper- 
bush, (Clothra alnifolia) may be used in 
liberal clumps of each to supply both 
color and perfume to the shrubbery 
borders at this season. 

July 20, As midsummer approaches the 
conventional shrubberies take on a rusty, 
dingy aspect. The unlovely Shrub-Althea, 
an Asiatic product, is the only bush that 
shows bloom and that is too often a 
muddy magenta color. 

September 5. This is the time of year 
when the bushes from other lands fail us 
utterly. The only one in general use that 
ventures to blossom is the panicle Hyd- 
rangea—the cold-slaw shrub, I call it, ir- 
reverently. In my opinion, it would better 
have been left to blush unseen in the fast- 
nesses of Manchuria. 

October 1. The wild bushes are alive 
with birds, feasting on the abundant fruits 
of every hue that weigh down the twigs 
and branches. Conspicuous among them 
are the Shadblow, Spicebush, Dogwoods 
and Viburnums in great variety, Haw- 
thorns, Ninebarks, Chokeberries, Wild 
Roses, Blueberries and Winterberries 
(Ilex verticillata). Tatarian honeysuckle is 
the only berry-bearer I recall among the 
exotic shrubs that prevail in our domestic 
“landscape”. 
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November 5. The autumn blaze of color 
in the open country this year has been 
the most brilliant in my memory. Be- 
ginning with Swamp Maples, Sumacs and 
Virginia creepers, the conflagration spread 
rapidly to the Viburnums, Hawthornes, 
Swamp Azaleas, Highbush Blueberries, 
Chokeberries and, indeed, most all the 
trees and shrubs of the vicinity, until the 
wooded hills, pastures and swamps fairly 
glowed with flaming scarlets, crimsons, 
pinks, oranges and yellows. What a sad 
contrast when we return to our homes, to 
be confronted with the brown and 
shriveled foliage of the surrounding 
shrubbery! Why do we tolerate its mo- 
notony for five long months in order to 
have some measure of beauty for two or 
three? 

November 10. The superb pageant has 
passed, but the winterberry, with its 
brilliant scarlet berries, and the weird 
Witch Hazel’s fantastic yellow blossoms 
continue to enliven the thickets and deep 
woods and reconcile us to our loss. 

I have purposely chosen from my field 
notes those which refer to native bushes 
that can now be obtained in quantity from 
anumberof leading American nurserymen, 
It is interesting to note in this connection, 
that while our conventional groups and 
borders contain, as a rule, only ten or 
twelve kinds of shrubs, all of them 
foreigners, there are already three or four 
times that number of equally desirable 
and beautiful natives in the trade, and 
our resources in this regard have hardly 
been touched. 

As regards cost, if there is any marked 
difference, it is in favor of native material. 
Even the coniferous and broad-leaved 
evergreens of our own country are now 
less expensive than imported kinds. 


Editor’s Note: Both the common and the 
botanical names used in this article conform 
to those adopted by the American Joint 
Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature, 
as given in its recently published book, 
entitled “Standardized Plant Names”. 
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two rakes and two hand weeders and 
such, so that two people can work on the 
same job at the same time. 

Plan to acquire at once or by gradual 
purchase the following necessary items: 


Insecticide Sprayer—one that can be 
slung over the shoulder. If the garden 
is very large a barrel sprayer should 
be added to the equipment. After 
using, wash out the sprayer thoroughlv 
with clean water. 

Powder Gun 

Rubber Syringe—for watering seedlings 
in flats and spraying dirt off house 
plants 

Wheelbarrow—get the kind with de- 
mountable side boards for then it will 
serve many purposes, If the garden 
has much lawn space and many trees 
it may pay to purchase a leaf rack 
attachment in which great quantities 
of leaves and grass clippings can be 
hauled away. 

Sickle—but keep it sharp 

Grass clippers—these also to be kept 
sharp and not allowed to lie out in the 
grass and rust. 

Hedge shears—a big pair of scissors with 

wooden handles operated by both 

hands. There is also a device on the 
market which clips by turning a handle, 
but I have not tried it and I am not so 
sure that it would be successful for 
shaping hedges with curved outlines. 

Pairs Secateurs—a large size and a 

smaller one. The former for pruning 


t 


shrubbery and the latter for roses and 
thin stemmed vines and for cutting 
flowers. 


Pruning saw—either the Continental 
curved type or the straight-edged 
American. 


Pruning Jack-knife—for lopping suckers 
off trees and around shrubs. 

Dibber—which is a help in setting out 
seedlings and saves the index finger. 

Spading Fork, 

1. inch Spade—in using both the fork and 
the spade to dig soil see that the bladeis 
driven straight down the full length; 
a slant only cheats the subsoil. 

Garden line on a reel—this may seem 
unnecessary as any old string and a 
couple of stakes will serve just as well— 
only you are always losing them. Have 
a line and reel that you paid for and 
you will be more apt to put it away 
after you are finished with it. 

Scuffle hoe—for August weeding. This 
is pushed along the surface and cuts 
off weeds, at the same time breaking 
up the surface into a dust mulch. 

Warren hoe—a triangular blade for close 
work in borders and flower rows for 
opening up seed drills. 

Field hoe—which has a wide blade. All 
hoes and spades, in fact, all digging and 
cultivating instruments, should be 
filed occasionally to keep their cutting 
edges sharp. 

W hee! hoe—this is essential for cultivating 
the rows in the vegetable and cutting 

(Continued on page 110) 
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4 ie tremendous popularity of the tailored 
vogue this Spring has quite naturally 
brought in its wake many models. 


The Jaeger tailored suit represents the type 
of tailleur sponsored by the best designers. 


It is simplicity itself 


depending for its good 


looks on its strictly mannish lines, careful 


tailoring 
could employ. 


The tailored suit of Camel Hair. 


and cloth such as only Jaeger 


De- 


veloped in fine, light weight imported 
Camel Hair, particularly adapted for 
town or country wear. Single or double 
breasted models in Natura 


Tan Camel Hair 


Two piece suit of Twill Flannel. Single 


breasted jacket 


braid. Wra 


around skirt. 


trimmed with silk 


In Brick 


Dust and Almond Green — or will be 
made in any of the popular shades. 


Jacket, $22; Skirt, 


Suit complete 


— $34.50 


MAIL ORDERS 


Our stores are for your convenience. However, 
for those desiring to shop by mail, we give prompt 
and satisfactory service 


New York 

406 Fifth Ave.- 
Boston 

402 Boylston Sc 


58 Nassau St. 


Philadelphia 
1701 Chestnut St. 


Chicago 


222 No. Michigan Ave. 


San Francisco 
218 Post St. 























Jaeger — Specialists in Apparel of Fine Wool 
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gardens. Run one with a large wheel 
and strong curved handles that permit 
the proper kind of grip. Several 
attachments for various kinds of 
cultivating come with wheel hoes. 

500 wooden plant labels—these are both 
cheap and invaluable. 

for soil work. 

Wooden rake—for lawn work. 

25 each of wooden, bamboo or wire stakes— 
» feet, 3 feet, 4 feet and 6 feet high. 
Don't depend on any old sort of stick to 
stake with; such carelessness makes a 
garden appear sloppy. Stakes are to 
serve and not to be seen, consequently 
they should be placed behind the plant 
and be painted an innocuous green. 
The new twisted wire stakes are quite 


a saving over the wooden stakes 
which rot 
Balls of staking twine—or tarred yarn. 


This is required for tying up such tall 
plants as dahlias and delphiniums and 
some of the shrubs. It lasts for a long 


time 

1 twist of Raffia—to be used for lighter 
staking 

Two trowels—a broad one for general work 
and a “Slim Jim” for transplanting 


Keep these clean and sharp. 
| watering pot—either American or French 
model with both coarse and fine rose 


nozzles. I prefer the French with the 
curved handle because it balances 
easily in the hand. The coarse nozzle 


is for general watering and the fine for 
seedlings 
Hand Weeders—with both long and 
short handles. The short for those who 
vould weed on the knees and do close 
work. such as weeding Sweet Peas when 
small, and the long for those beds and 
borders that require merely to be 
stirred. The weeders with spring teeth 
I have found especially useful tools. 

in assortment of trays—for seeds and 
seedlings. These to be made at home. 

An assortment of flower pots—personally 
I have never had any luck with paper 
pots. Theoretically they are sound, 
but somehow I've never been able to 
make them work. So I stick to thumb 
pots for special seedlings and the larger 
ones for potting up geraniums and such 
for the porch and windows. 

so fee good garden hose 
adjustable nozzle 

1 good lawn sprinkler. 


1 good lawn mower—to be kept well oiled 


with an 


t of 


and cleaned. After using put away 
where it won't be rained on. This 
should be equipped with a grass 
catcher. 

1n oil can—xept filled. 

Wire sieve—for sifting soil. 


Thermometer for use in hotbed. 
Grass edger—which saves much time and 

hand work 

Keep on hand the following fertilizers 
100 pounds each of lime, sheep manure, 
commercial humus (don’t buy the cheap 
water-soaked variety or you'll be paying 
for water), tankage or blood and bone 
bone meal, nitrate of soda and a general 
commercial fertilizer. Also keep on a 
special poison shelf cans or packages of 
the following insecticides—Black Leaf 
40 OF some 40 per cent nicotine solution, 
Bordeaux Lead—or some Bordeaux mix- 
ture, Paris Green (this is stronger than the 
Bordeaux mixture), fish oil soap, helle 
bore, lime sulphur, Melrosine, Slug shot, 
powdered sulphur, tobacco dust and 
potassium sulphide 

THE GARDEN BUDGET 

Just one more word on equipment! 
What is your duty toward your neighbor? 
Shall you lend him that brand-new 
scuffle hoe or those sublimely sharpened 
secateurs? Well, my attitude toward this 
is the same I have about lending books 
I used to lend them. Today I am more 
practiced and quicker with plausible 


excuses for refusing 
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Like drink, gardening is an insidious 
hobby and it can become expensive unless 
one keeps a check on himself. The ex 
penditures will all depend upon how muc! 
the gardener actually cares for gardening 
If it is merely a side issue, like the theatre 
or smoking, he won't care to spend mucl 
and he shouldn’t—it can then be listed 
under Miscellaneous; if he consider 
gardening as part of a full life—whicl 
it is—then he will want to give it a plac 
on his family budget, in fact, make a 
special budget for the garden. 

On this budget, if he employs a gar 
dener, the biggest item will be wages 
then plant material, then equipment. Ii 
he is planning any new developments or 
improvements these should be placed 
under a separate head. 

The first three years of our garde: 
work consisted of making a Connecticut 
hilltop and making a garden almost out 
of the raw. In those years of the total! 
sum spent, 23 per cent was for wages 
10 per cent for plants, bulbs and seeds, 
6.9 per cent for equipment, fertilizers 
and such, and 60.1 per cent for improve- 
ments, which include materials. Thes: 
were mainly structural improvements 
retaining walls, walks, grading and repair 
of trees worth saving. The percentag 
was high, but after these first three years 
the budget shook down to a more reason 
able basis—for wages, 58 per cent, plants 
seeds, bulbs, 10 per cent, equipment and 
manures, 12 per cent and improvements 
20 per cent. The wages were paid to a 
part time gardener who did such heavy 
work as plowing, hauling, occasional! 
grading and haying and the figure in 
cludes the cost of hiring his horse and 
wagon. I consider this 58-10-12-20 dis 
tribution of expenditures a fairly just one 
The chances are that we shall not be 
able to reduce the percentage for labor 
because there are seven and a half acres 
to this place and a man and his wife who 
have their jobs in town cannot be centi 
pedes however much they may love 
gardening. 

Before improvements are started you 
should have a fairly definite estimate of 
what they will cost and what work will 
be required. For example: I planned a 
new border 70 feet long and 5 feet wick 
to run along the top of a terrace be- 
hind my study porch. The plans on pa 
per made early in the spring showed that 
it would require the following items: 









THE HIRED GARDENER 

(1) Trenching. This I intended to ck 
myself, and I did it although it took 
the odd hours of a week after supper. 

(2) Manure, cost $14.00, one bag of 
bonemeal. $3.50, one bag of lime, $1.35 

(3) Plant material: for edging, Pansies 
\chillea, Perennial, Candytuft, Sweet 
William, and Alyssum saxalile com 
pactum; for the middle, Hemerocallis, 
Kroanso, Coreopsis, Columbine, Trito 
mas, Chrysanthemums, Guaillaria, Com 
panula, Tellham Beauty, Irises and 
Peonies; for the back, Delphiniums, 
Physostegia, Hollyhocks and Bee Balm 
It was to be planted thick and thinned 
out when crowded. 

All of these plants were raised from seed 
except the Hemerocallis, which cost $3.00 
the Peony, $1.00 and the two groups of 
irisesat $5.ooeach. The Bee Balm wasagift 
fromafriend. The seed cost about $s.00 

This brought the total estimate on 
that border to $32 8s, and save for a 
little investment in heuchera to take the 
place of some pansies that disappointed 
us, the estimate was met satisfactorily 
Had all the plants been bought, however 
the cost would have run upover $300.00 

There are two general classes of hired 
gardener—the odd-job man and_ the 
trained gardener. To this may be added 
a third, the old gardener, but his kind is 
passing and perhaps he is more valuable 

(Continued on page I 32 
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1924, The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 


YOUR KITCHEN/—FURNISHED AS COMPLETELY AND 
TASTEFULLY AS ANY OTHER ROOM 


— how you can have it so with Little trouble and ex pense 


By Lots M. Wyse, Direcror Hoosier Tesr KircHens 


SK a home-loving woman what kind of a 
kitchen she would like and she will tell 
you with eager enthusiasm of a room that’s 
dainty, fresh, inviting; where things shine 
immaculately clean and a dash of color 
cheers; a room which careful furnishing has 
made well-ordered and convenient—an easy, 
restful place to work! 
A room to dream about? To have some 
day—perhaps? Not at all! You can have 
just such a kitchen—vow! 


A completely furnished kitchen 

with Hooster Kitchen Equipment 
With no more planning and expense than you 
would ordinarily put into it, 


facility to make it a perfect working unit. 
Toprovide the extrastorage space whichevery 
kitchen needs in addition to that afforded 
in the cabinet itself, Hoosier movable units 
in single and double size have been designed. 
You may use these units as an extension 
of your cabinet on either side or in other suit- 
able places in the room. But whatever the 
arrangement of Hoosier Cabinet and units, 
you have a charmingly furnished room, as 
uniform as if designed and built to your own 
special order—and so much more efficient 

and complete! 
Another attractive feature of Hoosier 
Kitchen Equipment is the Breakfast Set 
of table and chairs. It is very 








can have a kitchen fur- 
nished as completely and taste- 
fully as any other room in your 
home. 

In the test kitchens of the 
Hoosier Manufacturing Com- 
pany, domestic science experts 
have designed equipment to 
make your kitchen the very 
room you’ve dreamed of ! 


you 











The center of Hoosier equip- 
nent is a piece of furniture with- 
wt which no kitchen can be 





dainty in white enamel, decor- 
ated with blue; vet is sturdy 
enough for practical needs. The 
table has a white porceliron top; 
the chairs have cane seats. 


For a@ COMPLETE KITCHEN 
whether new or old 


Is your kitchen old and some- 
what inconvenient, lacking the 
modern touch? You do not need 
to wait for new equipment. You 
can have a Hoosier kitchen vow, 
with no fuss of remodeling and 

















much more 
plete and handsome 
than with equip- 
ment of your own 


com- 





devising and build- 
ing? Ask your archi 
tect to figure on 
Hoosier equipment. 








Free to youl Our 





























completely modern—the Hoosier 
Cabinet! Scientific planning in 


every least detail has made the 
Hoosier the most efficient work- 
ing center that can possibly be 
devised—with every imaginable 


Hoosier Dovste CaBINeT 
Unit—provides extra storage 


space which every kitchen 
needs for utensils, dishes and 
food supplies. Very conven- 
ient for a bathroom cupboard. 
Also furnished as a single unit 





very little expense—surprisingly 
little for the completeness of it! 

And do you know that in that 
new house you can havea Hoosier 
equipped kitchen, and it will be 





new book ‘*Plan- 
ning the modern 
° ” 
kitchen 
Sincte CasBinet 
Fitted to hald brooms, 
mops, vacuum, brushes and 
a score of little cleaning day 
necessities May also be had 
as a double unit—in com- 
bination with the shelf unit 


Hoosier 


Unit We have just published 
a new book on modern 
kitchens, giving plans 
and ideas whichwill 
make your own kitchen 
a more inviting, conven- 
ient room. This book is 
free to every woman who is interested. We hope you 
will send for it and also visit the Hoosier store in 
your town to see the complete Hoosier equipment. 
Fill out the coupon and we will mail book promptly. 


[he Hoosier Manufacturing Company 


424 High Street Newcastle, Indiana 





The Hoosier Manufacturing Co., 
424 High Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address: Ideal Furniture Equipment, 
No. 9 Preston St., Liverpool 


Please send me, free, your new booklet: “Planning the Modern 


Kitchen.” 


Vame 
4ddress 


Crly J Sate. 
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Clim 


() ALL the things that enter into home-making, 
perhaps none is so truly permanent as the stateiy 
Colon st 


clock. Surely it holds leading place in ‘the 
affections of the household for it radiates good cheer 
grips the imagination and closely links one generation 
with another 


‘Colonia! Clocks” * now 


home There is one 


available to every good 
precisely suited for your needs 
regardless of whether your home happens to be an ela 
borate house, a bungalow or a snug apartment. In fact 
you may choose from a variety of beautiful models in 
each good period style. All are fitted with timepieces of 

the finest movements made at home 
Mellow-toned chimes add the final touch 


unfailing accuracy 
and abroad 
of charm 

Without exception, the prices of all Colonial Clocks are 


most agree ibly moderate 


Send jor this Book of Suggestions 


COLONIAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


A. 
MICHIGAN 


World's Larg M ctw fi 


Colonial Clocks are sold in the better furniture stores the country over 

















Leatherwood, a native s 


S&S Garden 


hrub with hanging yellow 


blossoms, is a true herald of the coming spring 


FLOWERING 


Continued 


ing spreading branches and smooth leaves 
Cheir star-shape flowers, each with five 
long, strap-shape petals, spreading from 
acalyx, wine-color on the inside, are frag 
rant and thickly stud the stems. The 
type has canary-yellow petals whereas the 
variety arbor has golden-yellow petals 
and its flowers open a little in advance. 
rhese are splendid shrubs, but finer than 
ether is the Chinese species (//. mollis 

of similar habit of growth but with larger 
flowers and larger leaves, softly hairy on 
the under surfac« These free-flowering 
harbingers of spring are not affected by 
the dust and smoke, are eas ly kept in 
bounds with the knife and ought to be 
freely planted in cities where they would 
g ve a much needed touch of color in the 
dead season of the year 

Kinsmen of the Witch-hazels are the 

Corylopsis, a group of shrubs confined to 
Eastern Asia, with pale yellow fragrant 
flowers in short racemes. There are sever 

al species in cultivdtion, though they are 
much too infrequently seen. The low, 
twiggy C. pauciflora and the taller, stouter 
branched C. spicata are best known. The 
hardiest of the genus is C. Gotoana, a 
wide-spreading shrub from the mountains 
of Japan with a mass of twiggy branches 
which in April bear a multitude of flower 
tasseis. 
» The golden bells (Forsyt4ias) are among 
the first of the spring shrubs to put forth 


TREES 


AND SHRUBS 


trom page 63 


flowers and no other group makes so 
brave a show of pure yellow. In ordinary 
gardens these plants are too often muti- 
lated by pruning at the wrong season of 
the year and their crop of blossoms de- 
stroyed or partly so. As a matter of fact, 
if rightly placed these plants need very 
little pruning and what is required should 
be done immediately after they have 
blossomed. This is true of a majority of 
shrubs and for all the early spring flower- 
ing things of this class. Planted on a bank 
or in a position where they can develop 
unmolested Forsyth‘as will form a splendid 
tangle of growth each spring dowered in 
limitless wealth of blossoms. The com- 
mon sort F. suspensa and its variety for- 
tunei are good, but much better is the 
hybrid F. intermedia and especially its 
form spectabilis with extra large deep 
yellow bells. Another variety (primulina) 
with pale Cowslip-yellow bells is also 
worthy. For gardens farther north the 
upright growing F. europaea and the new 
F. ovata from the mountains of Korea are 
recommended. 

The first of the great Rose family to 
burst into blossom is David’s Peach 
(Prunus Davidiana) from northern China. 
There are pink and white forms of this 
tree but unfortunately they are apt to be 
too impatient to display their flowers and 
Jack Frost nips them ere they have shown 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Another of the Japanese Magnolias is M. KOBUS BOREALIS 


with white, 


loose-petaled flowers. The photograph shows one of the original trees 
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COLONIAL CLOCKS 


~ brought to America in 1876 








What Lehigh— 

The National Cement— 

Means to the Country 
The largest output—over 16,060,000 barrels of 
28 Orere. Sacks rela cement in 1923, Sixteen mills from coast to 
‘ —— A me age ag Pi ome through 
: alers. In short, Jational Organization, 
Lehigh ‘Oreseelesals ealers. In short, A National Organization 


marketing Lehigh, The Nationally-known 
: F Cement. 

make this pyramid- F 
The Eyastejtiett used each ateltte Lehigh’s uniform stan- a reliable Lehigh dealer 





ARCHITECTS welcome FARMERS can always find 
dard of quality. nearby and also aLehigh 


“i . Poet os oe ‘ Service Organization 
re) date working day. oon CONTRACTORS ,can de- offering practical advice 

‘ ~, $% as pend on Lehigh’s quality and cooperation. 
Equivalent to 266 five-ton pi a and service everywhere. § |. .very AMERICAN— 
a Se DEALERS in Lehigh Ce- Lehigh, The National 
truck loads. | aa — ment have a nationally Cement, identifies 
: ‘ endorsed product, a cement of outstanding 
backed bycompleteserv- merit, available every- 

ice in the field. where. 


Our friends have made Lehigh the National | 
Cement. Their confidence is our incentive to | 
renewed efforts to serve faithfully all who seek 
Lehigh Cement or Lehigh Service. | 

| 


Look for the local dealer who displays the 
blue-and-white Lehigh sign. 
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LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, SPOKANE, WASH. 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. New Castle, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. Mason City, lowa Minneapolis, Minn. 
Omaha, Neb. Richmond, Va. 
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ARD GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDVSTRIAL ART 
NN' \RCHITECTVRAL LEAGVE OF NEW YORK 
1, 1924 
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4 CORNER IN THI 
rican Maple Furniture, b) K ensingto 


Utility and comfort were the first con- 


SHOW ROOMS 


siderations of our Early American cabi 
netmakers,yet their work reveals a pride 
in honest craftsmanship that wins our re 
spect as the quaint charm of its unattect- 
ed simplicity appeals to our affections. 


Kensington repre mdductions of this furn- 
iture, because of fidelity in design and 
the old time hand processes of the Ken 
sington craftsmen,retain the quaint spirit 
ot the originals and satisfyingly restore 
to an interior the charming atmosphere 
of old Colonial days. 


K nsington Furniture Is made in 
all th 


priate for American homes. 


decorative stvles appro- 





, ’ IN Write for 1 eH 
Pur nee snd am a hi Aeon ng 
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\ENSINGTON FG COMPANY 
FACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 
NEW YORK 
14 East 32nd Street 
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Every 


extra lar 


garden-lover knows Forsythia, 
ge size and deep vellow of the blossoms of the 1 


Garde 


with the 
INTERMEDIA 


but not all are famitiar 


SPECTABILIS form 


FLOWERING 


Conti ( 
their full beauty The common Peach 
is lovely in blossom and the forms with 


double flowers, white, pink, red and crim 
on, ought to be more commonly grown. 
In Japan the Ume or Plum-blossom 
Prunus mume) is the first of its tribe to 
bloom and there are many pretty varieties. 
lhe Ume is not hardy in Massachusetts 
but further south we could have Plum- 
rardens even as they do in Japan 

Very pleasing shrubs and exceedingly 
floriferous are Prunus japonica, P. glan- 
dulosa and P. tomentosa, all natives of 
eastern Asia. They are also very hardy 
and their round, scarlet fruit is good eat- 
ng. The double form of the Chinese 
\lmond (P. triloba) with pure pink, rose 
like flowers is a favorite shrub in many 
gardens where its blossoms transform the 
shoots into garlands. The wild type with 
single, pure pink flowers is more beautiful 
though rarely seen in gardens, yet it was 
introduced in 1882 into the Arnold Arbore 
tum where it has been growing ever since. 

The thought of these different kinds 
of Prunus naturally brings to mind the 
Cherries of the Orient. Not the double- 
flowered sorts but the wild species and 
forms with single flowers The best 
known is the Rose-bud Cherry (Prunus 
ubhirtella var. pendula) with slender 
hanging branches strung with flowers, 
rose-pink in bud, pale pink when fully 
Small examples of this delightful 
tree are not uncommon in gardens but 
outside of Japan I have never seen a 
really good specimen. As I write comes to 
mind a tree in the old capital city of 
Kyoto, full 80 feet tall with a spread of 
branches more than this, branchlets hang- 
ing straight down and almost reaching the 
ground and in flower a veritable cascade 
of pink whose loveliness no words can 
adequately portray. Its sister, the Spring 
Cherry (P. subhirtella), is a small tree, 
rarely thirty feet tall, with a broad, dense, 
bushy crown of slender, intricately placed 
branches and in flower, a misty, billowy 
mass of pink. On a lawn with sprouting 
green blades of grass around, a blue sky 
overhead, this tree is a feast of beauty of 
which the eyes never tire. It is easily 
raised from cuttings and ought to be in 
every park and garden 

There are many worth while Cherries, 
but inthis miscellany Iam content to men- 
tion one other, the Fuji Cherry (P.incisa), 
which is the only sort that can be fashioned 
into the so-called dwarf trees and made 
to grow and flower freely in small pots 
by Japanese gardeners. Abundant around 
the base of august Mt. Fuji I vividly 


open 


TREES 


AND SHRUBS 


remember the day I was first privilege 
to bask in the fullness of its beauty. A 
bush or small tree of perfect hardiness, it 
has nodding white or pale pink flowers 
with prominent yellow anthers. The 
petals fall in a few days but the sepals and 
stamen-filaments change to vinous-red 
and, persisting for a couple of weeks, give 
the impression of apetalous flowers. In 
early summer it bears small pea-like 
black fruits whose seeds are a ready means 
of increasing this most delightful child 
of the Orient. 

To the great Heath family our gardens 
are immensely indebted. Early or late, 
some member of this tribe is in blossom 
Before the snow has disappeared the pret 
ty Erica carnea and its variety alba opens 
their rose-pink or white bells and tell us 
spring is at hand. This plant grows less 
than a foot high and makes a fine carpet, 
asking only a lime-free soil, an open situ 
ation and a clipping immediately after its 
flowers are past. Give it air, let it enjoy 
the sun and the breeze and the reward is 
a wealth of blossoms at the first breathof 
spring. 

The vanguard of the Azalea cohorts wit! 
their wealth of brilliant blossoms is Rix 
dodendron dauricum with its variety mu 
ronulatum from northeastern Asia. Thes 
are sparsely branched shrubs from 4 feet 
to 6 feet tall with rigid stems crowne: 
with blossoms before the leaves appeat 
They are best when massed together in : 
situation exposed to the air but protected 
from cutting winds and early morning sur 
The type has red-purple flowers and 
less pleasing than the variety mucron 
latum with its rosy pink blossoms whic! 
are remarkably resistant to frosts. Ever 
year in the Arnold Arboretum a group of 
these plants on a bank beneath some old 
White Pine trees are in early spring 
covered with countless blossoms. One o! 
the most satisfactory of all hardy shrubs 
is this var. mucronulatum and it ought t 
be grown far and wide 

The Garland-flower (Daphne cneorun 
with gray-greenleaves and clusters of ros: 
colored, fragrant flowers, terminating eac 
of its slender, tufted foot-long stems is 2 
well-known and deservedly popular plant 
Not all of us are successful with this ger 
from the Caucasus Mountains thoug 
many can grow it easily in the rocker 
and open border. A relative is the Mezer- 
eon (D. meszereum), a woodland shrub 
but when once established it thrives in 
cool open border. It is a sturdy bu 


seldom more than four feet high with 


(Continued on page 122) 
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hi “World’s Largest Table Factory” NI 
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“Oables of (Sharacter 
for “Your Home 


al} ELL-CHOSEN TABLES help to make 
Aid the home distinguished. Like a fine 
SAA painting or a rare tapestry, a 













beauti- 
ful table gives enjoyment to all who 
behold it, and adds character to the home. 


Imperial Tables bring to you the beauty 
of the ages. In them is reborn the artistry 
of line, the grace of proportion, the wealth 
of ornament conceived by the master de- 
signers of the periods of the past. Made of 
fine, enduring woods, richly finished, by 
skilled Grand Rapids craftsmen, they grow 
more cherished with time and associations. 


Imperial Tables meet nearly every table 
need of the home. Leading furniture stores 
in your city display broad assortments. 
They will be glad to have you view them 
On each you will find the Imperial trade- 
mark pictured above, the promise of satisfy- 
ing workmanship by the world’s largest table 
factory. 


You will enjoy our handsome booklet, “ Heirlooms of 

Tomorrow”’, on the uses of tables in the home. Write 

Dept. E foracopy. Please mention the name of your 
furniture store. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
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) SOLID SILVER { 


Precious through the Ages io 








WAYED by the precious gifts 

.J she brought him, King Solo- 

on looked with special favor upon 
theba’s Queen. 


Other fashions have reigned and 
nished , but the vogue of Solid Silver 
survived the march of centuries. 


_In the new D’Orleans, Towle 

ftsmen sound a new motif in table 
filver, a design of exquisite beauty 
fombined with that impressive 
veight so highly prized by the dis- 


ning hostess. 
Lady Constance, with its graceful 


pveliness, is another of the latest 
ppealing Towle patterns. 








A set of afternoon teaspoons in 
her of these beautiful patterns will 
a most appreciated and timely 
engagement gift, enabling 
‘the fiancée to do her after- , 
noon entertaining with j 

| Aer own silver. 

Your jeweler will show you | 

the D’Orleans, Lady Con- 
nee, and other Standard 


‘owle patterns. 
et No. 40 on request 


wo 


mark and ‘‘Sterli 
guarantee of of Solid "Ei, 
imprinted on every piece. 


de | 


Lady Constance “Three pieces from the 
‘ he. ee Tea Set 
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KAPOCK 


GUARANTEED 


Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


for your Draperies, Furniture, Walls 
and wherever silky fabrics are used 
| very 


Woman is not LL EXP t interior decorator, 


select KAPOCK, And 


KAPOC kK alone will do more towards improving 


but any woman can 
the appearance of a home, than probably any 
other single item. KAPOCK, with its exquisite 
fexture, its marvelous designs, its fairyland tones 
its richnes can accomplish wonders, and at 


; te ; 
story eT ) 


too, that KAPOCK’S double width 
This, 


ind tub fast features, make 


) 
Remember, 


y™ rmits of splitty yy. plus its extreme du 
rabslity, its sun 


KAPOCK a most economics! purchase. 


\ Drapery 
CK SKETCH BOOK 


’ bat | ? 


ABBOTT & CQO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THEO. 
Dept. C. 


Reware cf imitations KAPOCK has its name on selvage 





KAPOCK - a sun tested fabric since 1913 
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Continued from page 118) 


erect branches and twigs whose whole 
length is covered with rose-colored, or, 
in the variety alba, with white, fragrant 
flowers. Often these are followed by 
scarlet berries of great beauty but poison- 
ous 

For gardens south of Washington, D. C. 
and California, the rambling 
Jasminum nudiflorum with clear yellow 
flowers on dark green naked shoots is a 
lovely old plant. And where little or no 
frost is known the newer J. primulinum 
s a jewel of first water. This has arching 
stems and trifoliolate leaves from the 
ixils of which arise primrose-yellow 
flowers each more than an inch in dia- 
meter. Wherever the plant is happy it is 
a cascade of pale yellow in season. A lover 
of sunshine, California should be a second 
home for this grand plant which came to 
us in 1899 from the plateaux of Yunnan 
n southern China. Of its class I count this 
Jasmine among the finest shrubs it has 
been my privilege to add to gardens 

No account of spring flowering woody 
plants is complete without mention of the 
\siatic Magnolias with their large, fleshy 
petalled, fragrant flowers borne on naked 
Che first of all Magnolias to open 
its flowers each spring is the lovely M. 


those of 


shoots 


tellata of unknown origin and to my mind 
the most charming of all. It is always a 
broad, shapely shrub from ten to fifteen 
feet high and more in diameter; the star 
shape, snowy blossoms are smaller than 


those of other species but are produced 
n such profusion as to cover the bush 
vith white. In addition to the type there 
a pink-flowered form (var. rosea) which 
makes a delightful companion 
The Japanese M. kobus is common in 
the forests throughout the greater part of 
Japan. The southern and typical form 
is a large bush or low tree, but the north- 
ern form (var. is a fine tree 
from sixty to seventy-five feet tall, broad- 
pyramidal in outline with a smooth trunk 
six feet in girth. This variety is the most 
northern of all Magnolias and was in- 
troduced into America in 1876 and later 
sent to Europe. It has proved to be the 
ost free-growing of its group, and trees 


borealis) is 


SILK FABRICS USI 
Continued fr 


too light for upholstery, except chair pads, 

Uncut Vetvet, Woven loops are up- 
standing, not cut It is lighter in shade 
than the same color cut. Can be smartly 
combined with cut velvet in figures and 
stripes. Hangs in a heavy beautifully 
modeled fold. A wear-resisting upholstery 
or hanging for offices and clubs. 

Ficurep Vetvets, The design may be 
cut or uncut pile on a ground of shorter 
cut pile, plain silk, satin or damask. All 
silk figured velvets are the most magni 
ficent hangings or upholstery obtainable. 
They carry design for large spaces in 
large rooms better than any other fabric. 
Less expensive substitutes with linen and 
other fibres combined are used for hotels, 
clubs and theaters, but lack the superb 
fold of the silk velvet hanging. Repro- 
ductions of all historic periods are avail- 
able 

Vetour, French name for velvet, now 
applied to a thick closely woven pile 
fabric resisting wear, used for overstuffed 
furniture, offices, hotels, clubs 

Pius has long lustrous pile, over one- 
eighthinch; plain or with stamped design; 
now used for store window dressing and 
novelty trade. 

lraffetas and light weight satins, especi- 
ally striped, are used for summer hangings 


ind cushions where linens, mohairs, 


raised from the original seed are noy 
thirty-five feet tall with broad, pyrami 
date crowns. The blossoms are loose-peta! 
led, white and smaller than those of th 
Yulan. Young trees flower sparsely bu 
with age they are as floriferous as thos: 
of any other Magnolia. 

Well-known is the white Yulan (M/ 
denudata), more generally known as M 
conspicua, native of China where it ha 
been a favorite in gardens from time in 
memorial. So, too, is the hard 
Purple Yulan commonly known as M 
obovata but correctly as M. /iliflora wit 
rich wine-red chalices. Under cultivatio 
several hybrids between M. denudata an 
M. liliflora have originated and hav 
proved themselves hardier and even bette 
garden plants than their parents. Th 
oldest and best known of these hybridsis M/ 
Soulangeana which originated near Paris 
It is a vigorous- growing tree with flowe: 
suffused with rose-color. Very simila 
to this are forms known in gardens as 
Spec iosa, M superba, M cyathiformis, M 
Alexandrifia, M. spectabilis and M. triun 
phans. Quite distinct is M. Lennei wit 
its large blossoms, the outside of the peta! 
of which are port-wine color at the bas 
and rich crimson toward the tip. Perhaps 
the finest of all these hybrids is that know: 
as M. rustica rubra with its large, cheer 
rose-red flowers each petal of which 
edged with white 

All Magnolias grow naturally in moist 
rich woods and they detest drought. The 
will withstand considerable hardships an 
abuse but the best results are obtaine: 
when they are protected from stron, 
winds and are planted in cool, deep soi 
rich in humus. The best time to trans 
plant Magnolias is late in the spring 
They may also be moved successfull) 
late in the month of August but aft 
moving they must not be allowed to suffe: 
lack of water and it is advisable to mulcl 
them with well-decayed manure. Thes« 
are cultural items of the greatest import 
ance which no aspirant to success cal 
afford to neglect. Moreover, such magni 
ficent plants are worthy of a little extra 
attention which they repay a hundredfold 
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desired 


silk for 


cretonnes and chintzes are not 
The Southern States buy little 
household use as washable cottons and 
linens are preferred in warm climates. The 
The Pacific coast and around the Gulf t 
Florida now demand Spanish colorings 
yellow, orange, henna and red, for the 
adobe type of house and are seeking suit 
able Spanish designs: stripes and figure 
silks showing a Saracenic influence as i 
the designs of Southern Italy, Sicily an 
Asia Minor. Spain offers little that i 
different from designs. Its late: 
Renaissance designs follow Renaissanc 
types, simplifying the motifs, giving ther 
a bold outstanding character. The Midd! 
West uses dark colorings and very litt! 
light delicate silks, especially in the large 
cities, on account of the coal-soot and soil 
but the eastern coast takes and uses ever 
thing that is good of every kind. 

In colors, green is now “the rage”. Ap 
ple green, jade green, Adam green are i 
demand, but any fairly good shade o 
green is accepted. The decorators seer 
to be using green two to one to any othe 
color. Red is increasingly used in ol 
crimson, Italian, Genoese, Venetian, 
little brighter in tone, Spanish—verging 
on the yellow or aged to a maroon or chest 
nut. Spanish colors are in the ascendant 
—red, yellow, green and blue 
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Truscon Copper Steel Casement 
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The Window that 
Adds Distinction 


No one thing you can include in 

















Truscon Copper Steel Base- 
your home will give greater dis- ment Windows give doubl. 
the light of wooden windows 
for the same size open ing. 


tinction, enjoyment or service than 


Truscon Basement windows 
cannot split or break. They 
never warp, stick, leak or 
sul ; : , need repairs. Their actual 
They give twice as much fresh air cost is as little as wood. 


as the ordinary window, because 

they can be opened a full 100 per cent wide to the 
outdoors. Architecturally they add to the attractive- 
ness of any design, lending an artistic touch impos- 
sible to secure with ordinary windows. They add 
a finish to the interior which harmonizes perfectly 
with the hangings and artistic treatment of the well 


Windows. 













.Truscon Standard Steel Case- 
\ ments are wind and rain tight 
and are sturdily constructed of 
\ copper steel, the metal that 
\ resists corrosion. They are 
priced low and may be 
\ installed in any wall, thus 
they are of interest to 
owners of both large and 


— 


small homes. 


Send for a free copy of the 
valuable catalog on Truscon Case- 

ments illustrated here. It will prove 
of interest to you. 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and offices y tno Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see ee of principal cities. 
Canada; Walkerville, Ont., Export Div.: New York 


USCON 


COPPER STEEL 


STANDARD CASEMENTS 


































Look for the 
McCRAY 


name plate 


You'll find it on the re- 
frigerator equipment in 
the better grocery stores, 
markets, restaurants, ho- 
tels and in homes. This 
name plate gives positive 
assurance of fresh, whole- 
some foods. 


> 





Residence of Louis Rorman Page, 
Villa Nova, Pa., Brockie and 
Hastings, architects, another of 
the many fine homes equipped 
with a McCray Refrigerator 


Most Important of All 


in Your Home 


| Nae you are building a new home, or 
remodeling, your first and most important 
considerations are comfort, convenience, health. 

Consider for a moment how much a McCray 
refrigerator contributes to these ends — how it 
enables you really to enjoy your home. 

By keeping all foods pure, wholesome and fresh 
until they reach your table, the McCray assures 
you tempting, palatable meals— protects your own 
and your family’s health—and does all this efh- 
ciently, economically, conveniently. 

The McCray can be used, without change, with 
either ice or mechanical refrigeration. Outside 
icing feature, originated by McCray, available 
if desired. 

Efficiency is built into the McCray — quality 
characterizes it through and through, from the 
hidden details of insulation to the fine exterior 
finish. A third-of-a-century’s experience, patented 
design insuring active air circulation, finest mate- 
rials, painstaking and skillful craftsmanship—all 
these are at the base of McCray quality. 

Not only in homes of the finest type, but in 
hotels, clubs, hospitals, florist shops, stores. and 
markets, McCray is the recognized standard. 
McCray builds refrigerators for all purposes. 


Send for complete information. We'll gladly sug- 
gest specific models to meet your individual needs 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Lake Street “Kendallville, Indiana 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 
(See Telephone Directory) 





b | Civil 
REFRIGERATORS 


-for all Purposes 








































































dinner, 
needed. 


Choose your own wood and 
Antique or brown mahogany, or Ameri- 
can walnut, with or without the special 


hur FRI E Book 


‘Character in Furniture,” 


by Spencer, stiff cover, “s ”» 
library edition, illustrating Ritz 
other “‘character’’ furni 
ture will be mailed on 
request. You will want it 


as a book of handy refer 
cnece, 


Send in the coupon 
be low, today 


piece; 


the Ritz Group © 


—for the small dining room 


pansion, 





Just the right furniture for the smaller 
dining rooms now in vogue, either in the 
home, or the moderate sized apartment. 
Just right for breakfast porches. 
refinement in design of the more formal 
larger pieces, with ample provision for ex- 


All the 


The gate-leg table, for example, 


- &. is extension type; the drop-leaves may be 
down for daytime use, up for the family 
extended for guests. 


Chairs as 


finish. 


- all 


decoration as illustrated, 


hand work in beautiful flower, vase, and 
scroll design. 


Buy it as a complete group, or by the 
it is not higher priced. 


Wilhelm 


3500 


“es , 
character’’ merchants are 


qualihed to help you make the right 
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LDrep leaf Tra Wagon 
N ws 
—_—“ A 
Originat ors 
of the 
Spinet Desh } 


CHARACTER 


—“ 


FREE BOOK . 
ON FURNITURE 


Stiff cover edition illustrating 


spinet desks, escritoires, 
tables. tea wagons. Tells you 
how to select “character” 


furniture. Use coupon 


selection for your home. 


Chair N / 


SS”... 


Ask your local 
furniture dealer to show you 
the ‘Ritz Group’’ or write 
us for information as to how 
and where it may be obtained. 


Witnetm Furniture Co. 
Sturgis, Michigan 
Furniture City , 











Master 
Craftsmen 
Y Mm 36 Years 





FURNITURE 


Witnetm Fuenrrure Company 
309 Jean Ave., Sturgis, Mich 
Where may I see the “Ritz Group"? 
Please send me vour free book, 
CHARACTER IN FuRNITURE.” 
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Name 


Address 
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COMMODIOUS BERGERE 


Continued from page 57) 


adoption of the bergére came an evolution 
in the conception of the French interior; 
an evolution of no mean importance when 
one stops to consider its influence on the 
intellect of the period, for was not the 
“intimité” thus created, a complete change 
from the austere and formal ways of 
living and thinking in times gone by? 

Of course it was at court that the first of 
these novelties made its appearance and 
in looking through the registers of the 
“Garde Meuble” at Versailles I came upon 
the following! 


“Inventory of new furniture 
furnished to the Palace during 
the first months of the year 1751: 


One  rushbottomed _ bergére, 
made up, with two leather 
cushions each covered with 


green and white striped La Porte 
material, one for the back, the 
other for the seat. For the use of 
Madame the Nurse of Monseig 


neur le Duc de Bourgogne 


Once in favor at court, it was not long 
before the bergére had its place in all 
luxurious establishments. The first pri 
vate citizen to possess one was the cele- 


brated artist, Francois Lemoyne, first 
painter to his Majesty, among whose 
papers was found a bill for “one arm 
chair, or rushbottomed demi _ bergére, 
made up with a cushion, the latter as 
well as the back being covered with 


colored line n a 

From that time on the bergére was to 
be found in the houses of such notables 
as the beautiful Mademoiselle Desmares, 
the Duchesse de Mortemart, the Comte de 
Caylus and hundreds of other well known 
people, not the least of whom was 
Madame de Deffand, the cushions of 
whose comfortable bergére used toserveas 
a discreet hiding place for Horace Wal 
pole’s snuff box 

Chere is a very celebrated painting by 
Hubert Robert, recently exhibited in 
Paris, which depicts the venerable lady, 
seated in her “bergére a oreilles,” her 
chocolate served on a convenient kidney 
table pushe d well up.to her chair, so as to 
make all effort to bend forward quite 
unnecessary. Behind her stands a “valet 
de chambre” who has apparently been 
interrupted in his house cleaning, for his 
broom reposes, unnoticed, against the 
back his mistress’ chair, and it is 
evident that it is he who has just brought 
in a letter which Madame de Deffand is 
reading. Apart from its artistic value, 
the picture is a rare treat to those who 
seek documents on the French interior of 
that period. 


of 


\ TALE OF THE BERGER 

And apropos of the influence of the 
bergére on the mentality of the times, 
nothing could be more convincing than 
the little incident recounted in her 
memoirs by Madame Campan, reader, by 
appointment, to their Royal Highnesses 
Mesdames Louise, Adelaide, Victoire 
and Sophie, the King’s daughters. 

“For several years,” writes Madame 
Campan, “Princess Louise had led a very 
retired life. I used to read to her five 
hours a day; often my voice became very 
tired; the princess always prepared a 
glass of sweetened water which she placed 
near me, and excused herself for asking 
me to read so long by stating that she 
was anxious to finish a course olf literature 
which she had prescribed for herself. 

“One evening while I was reading, 
Monsieur Bertin, ‘ministre des parties 
casuelles’ was announced and asked to 
speak to her; she left the room in haste, 
returned almost immediately, took up her 
silks and her embroidery, asked me to 
continue reading, and when I retired 
requested that I be in her apartment the 
morning at When I 


following eleven 


arrived the princess was gone. I learned 
that the same morning at seven o'clock 
she had departed to the Carmelite Con- 
vent at St. Denis, where she wished to 
take the veil. I went at once to Madame 
Victoire’s apartment. There I learned 
that the King alone knew of Madame 
Louise’s intentions; that he had faith- 
fully kept her secret, and that after 
having long been opposed to her desire he 
had finally sent’ her his consent, the 
previous evening. She had entered the 
convent where she was expected, alone. 
A few moments later she appeared at the 
iron gate to show the Princess de Guistel 
who had accompanied her, and her 
footman, the king’s order to leave her in 
the monastery. 

“At the news of the departure of her 
sister Madame Adelaide grew violently 
angry and wrote to the King to reproach 
him for having thought himself obliged 
to keep such dire secrecy. 

“Madame Victoire thus lost the com- 
panionship of the sister she preferred; 
she consoled herself by weeping in secret. 
The first time (after this incident) that I 
saw that excellent princess, I threw my- 
self at her feet, kissed one of her handsand 
asked her, with all the self-sufficiency of 
youth, if she too intended to leave us, 
as had done Madame Louise. She bade 
me rise, embraced me and showing me 
the seat on which she was reclining said, 
‘Do not worry, my child. I will never 
have Louise’s courage. I love the com- 
modities of life too well: this bergére will 
be my perdition.’ ” 


THE BERGERE BECOMES SQUARE 


Toward the end of the Louis XV 
period, with the abandoning of the curved 
line, the bergére became square, though 
none the less ample in proportion. Up 
until this time the bergére gondole, the 
bergére en cabriolet, the bergére en fer a 
cheval, the bergére 4 la Turque had 
reigned supreme. Now with Louis XVI 
comes the bergére carrée which under 
the Directoire degenerated into a small, 
but comfortable cushioned seat. 

It might be well just here to note that 
bergéres might be rushbottomed or 
cane seated, and often completely up- 
holstered, the main characteristic being 
kid cushions stuffed with feathers, which 
when properly made should rise to their 
normal height when the person seated 
leaves the chair. Bergéres were made of 
all natural polished woods, many were 
painted and the finer ones gilded. They 
were covered with tapestries of all kinds, 
Gobelins and needlepoint, as well as 
silks, velvets and toiles of every descrip- 
tion, but a great and almost unvarying 
feature lay in the fact that no matter what 
the value of the chair, or the material 
that covered it, the exterior of the back 
was always stretched with checked linen: 
a neutral ground with the check to match 
or harmonize with the general covering. 
This custom does not generally prevail 
when antique bergéres are now covered 
in the United States, and I have often felt 
so sorry for lovely pieces whose graceful 
lines were completely hidden by a velvet 
or sateen backing, tacked to the very 
wood of the outside instead of being 
stretched beneath the frame at the begin- 
ning, and leaving the wood apparent. 

With the dawn of the roth century 
came the metallic spring, and the death 


knell of the true bergére was tolled. 
Adieu cushions, wool and feathers; 
farewell grace, comfort and tradition! 


In the name of progress you have been 
swept aside. But after all, even progress 
is but a thing of the moment, and there 
comes a time when as we look back we 
can pick and choose among things that 
have weathered the tide cf fashion. 
It seems to me that the true bergére will 
never be out of date. 
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The quality of permanence 


THOUGH it is always in accord with the best of 
architectural design, Sargent Hardware means more 
to the home than decoration. It possesses, to an 
unusual degree, the quality of permanence. Solid, 
time-resisting brass or bronze is used in its making. 
Each working part represents the finest skill and 
ingenuity. Through all the years, Sargent Hard- 
ware will contribute to the worth and security of 
the home. 

Use Sargent locks, knobs, window catches and 
other hardware throughout your new home. Select 
Sargent Easy Spring Locks for inside doors and 
Sargent Cylinder Easy Spring Locks for exterior 
doors. The maximum of protection is obtained with 
these. As an added convenience, cylinder locks for 
entrance and other outside doors, each of which has 
its own keys, may be master keyed so that your one 
key, and only yours, will open all. 

There are beautiful Sargent styles to harmonize 
with every type of home. Write for the Book of 
Designs, or the Colonial Book for patterns of this 
period. Select Sargent Hardware with your architect. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
Hardware Manufacturers 
31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT CYLINDER PADLOCKS 


This type is as impregnable as the 
Sargent Cylinder Lock for house doors. 
Pry it, twist it, beat upon it. Only the 
proper key will open it. It affords real 
security on tire rack, garage, tool-house 
or locker doors and chests of valuables. 
It may be master keyed in combination 
with your house locks. 
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(HASTINGS }}7- 
© SINGETETS 














Inspired by rare Italian masterpieces, Hastings 
designers have recreated the richness and charm 
of old-world craftsmanship in this unusual writ- 
ing desk. 


It projects but twelve inches from the wall when 
closed, but its fine walnut exterior conceals capa- 
cious appointments for every correspondence 
requirement. The beauty of the antiqued wood 
is effectively enhanced by soft polychrome decora- 
tions and the jcuntily tasseled chair cushion of 
cardinal) ed ~elvet, 


Typic Jastings productions are these two 
pieces assuredly will lend a touch of ro- 
mance tu any modern home. 


HASTINGS TABLE COMPANY 
Hastings, Michigan 


Factory sales office and display, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


WRITE 


We shall be glad to send 
you a little folder fully 
describing a number of 
beautiful Hastings occa- 
sional pieces. Send for it 
today. Address all corre- 
spondence to the plant at 
astings, Mich. 





HASTINGS 


Fstines) 





's associates 


ee Furniture 
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Are you proud to have guests 
go into your bathroom? 


R DO you wish, perhaps, that the bathroom 


was a little more up-to-date? 


It isa fact that 


this room is the showroom of your home. 
Improve the appearance of your bathroom. The important 


place to start is with the toilet seat. Old style wooden, painted 
or sprayed seats absorb moisture, hold odors, and in time 
crack and splinter. 
they are unhealthy. 7 


home 


They become a detriment to the whole 


A new beauty and safety 


Tink of a seat that is white, permanently white, and which 


cannot become contaminated! That is the Church Seat 
ivory, white sheathing 
absorb moisture, retain dirt or odors. 


as porcelain. And it lasts a lifetime. 


Its 
not a paint or an enamel) will not 

It is as easily cleaned 
What a difference such 


a seat would make in your bathroom! 





Ready to take 
home, in 
handy carton 


Fits any bowl— simple and 
easy to put on 

No TROUBLE at all to_ettach a Church Seat. 
You can remove the old or 44 put on a per- 
manently white Church ¢ -self with an 
ordinary pair of pliers—or amber will be 
glad to make the installat nall expense. 

Whether you rent a hous., apartment, or 
own your own home, the toilet seat should be 
your personal property just like the other 
bathroom fixtures youown. ANY PLUMBER CAN 
supPLY you. Church Seats are on display at 
all plumbing jobbers’ showrooms. That you 
may see for yourself just what this seat really 
is, mail the coupon. Do this now. 


Cc. F. CHURCH MANUPACTURING CO. 
120 Orange Street Holyoke, Mass. 
Established 1898 


sanix~white 


ee ee ee ee pe | 


Cc. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., 
Send me a sample showing the ivory white sheathing of the Church Sani- 
White Toilet Seat. 


Narne 
Address 
City 


Church Tate 


120 Orange St., Holyoke, Mass. 


An electrically equip- 
ped dressing table 
offers many advan- 
tages in the minimum 


of space 


SPACE AND 





TIME 


House & Garden 





SAVERS 


(Continued from page 88) 


| stream of water which laves the dishes. 
| To fill the washer with water, all that is 


necessary is to turn the faucet, and the 
emptying is no more effort than empty- 
ing your bath tub. 

It can be used as a small washer for 
clothes by means of an extra attachment 
which can be bought as well as the dish- 
washing outfit. So, dish towels can come 
in for a swift rehabilitation, with no 
trouble whatever. When neither of these 
mechanical devices are needed, the porce- 
lain sink remains for all traditional 
utilities. 

\ good motor is attached under the 
sink, and away from you and any other 
disturbance. It is simple and it is only 
necessary to attach it to the ordinary 
electric light circuit. 

This sink is also equipped with a spray 
which can be used as a hot or cold rinse 
for pots and pans, dishes or clothes. 
There is, too, the convenient moveable 
faucet which can be aimed in any direc- 
tion. 

Of course, there are on the market, 
many little dishwashers which set cosily 
on the drain board of the sink which you 
already have. These, too, in most in- 
stances, can be attached to the plumbing 
and save labor and “rough and reddy” 
hands. 

6. ELECTRIC TABLES. The newest type 
of kitchenette is the beautiful series of 
tables, which can be used for library, 
boudoir or dining room. The top lifts up 
and folds back, forming a flat working 
surface. Underneath the table top, before 
it is lifted, is found a capacious cavity 
which houses the utensils and cartons of 
food. This table is wired for electric 
devices necessary for cooking or ironing. 
In these tables is room for supplies, 
napery and cutlery. 

7,8. RECESSED ComFOoRT. Should there 
be but space equal to the ancient pantry, 
a folding table, a recessed electric stove, 
the needful closet room, refrigerator, and 
the most neglected folding ironing board, 
and small electric ironer with connections 
and outlets can be built in. Often in the 


most exquisitely equipped kitchenette 
The electrical stoker 
can be attached to 


practically any type 
of furnace . 








spaces, the ironing board is totally for- 
gotten, and valeting is neglected in the 
rush for a rational rationing. 

9. THE POUDREUSE. Another type of 
table is equipped with electric outlets for 
curling iron, vibrator, etc., and has 
drawers for the cosmetic accessories. 
While adding hugely to comfort and 
beautiful furnishings, these tables have 
charm in design, wood and structure, 
for they are designed to fit in accordance 
with the period in which your room is 
furnished. 

10. ELECTRIC STOKER. The electric 
stoker, which coals the fire and removes 
the ashes mechanically, as well, makes 
the early morning and night cellar tours 
unnecessary. 

Usually three hundred pounds of cheap 
buckwheat, rice or barley coal are loaded 
into the hopper and conveyed by motor 
force to burner and placed on the fire, 
where it is blown by a little fan. The 
coal is burned up completely, and the 
ashes deposited in the ash can. 

You can use your own furnace, and any 
mechanically-minded person can install 
this simple mechanism. It is very easily 
attached to the electric light socket, and 
it uses one-eighth horse-power motor. 

11. TOOLS. Time and space could 
often be delightfully saved were it pos- 
sible to put up a nail, hook or rack in a 
convenient place. A tool chest makes 
this possible and saves the time usually 
wasted in waiting for help. Some of the 
small, inexpensive tool chests with nails, 
hooks, tacks and brads in neat compart- 
ments, supplemented by hammer, nail 
extractor, screw driver and various other 
tools are most comfortable. Some of these 
chests cost very little over $5. 

12. SMALL ICE CHEST. There are ice 
chests and even refrigerators to fit, not 
only the small apartment dwellers’ 
limited spaces, but able thereby to cheat 
the restaurants of his presence by allow- 
ing him to store enough food at home. 
These are finished in white enamel, 
sometimes in other surfacings. 

(Continued on page 1 32) 
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2 “lo Diff in Heating C in Portland, O 
| 55°/. Difference in Heating Costs in Portland, Ore. 
| by Insulati ith Cabot’s Quil 

y insulating wit abots VQuiit | 
’ | 
: 
Hi 
; 
«vas cht 
b———_ | 
Residence of J. H. Hartog Residence of Dr. W. B, Holden. F, Manson White, Architect 
_THIS HOUSE COST 55% MORE TO HEAT than———__ > THIS HOUSE. | 
THIS HOUSE Was Lined With building paper. __THIS HOUSE WAS INSULATED with Cabot’s Quilt. 
_THIS HOUSE COST TO HEAT, October to May THIS HOUSE COST TO HEAT, October to May 
inclusive - - - - $138.10 inclusive - - - - $88.72 | 
Average cost per month - - 17.26 Average cost per month . - 11.08 
The Heating Equipment was EXACTLY the Same in Both Houses (16-Section Gasco Furnace). 
The Hartog house was only 7% larger in cubical measurement, but being a two-story house was naturally 
much easier to heat than the one-story house on account of easier radiation and of the much smaller roof area; 
but the Quilt insulation reversed this, so that it cost 55° more to heat it than the Holden house. 
Send for free sample and full information 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manufg. Chemists, 8 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. ff 
342 Madison Ave., New York 331 E. 4th St., Los Angeles 525 Market St., San Francisco 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago : 














What Does“Comfort” 
Mean to You? 


Many a housewife will answer 
“Running water in my home.” 





A Goulds water system gives you 
everything a city water supply offers 
—running water in the bath, kitchen 


garage, lawn, garden and farm uses. 
Goulds pumps and water systems 
cost little but they save endless 
drudgery, inconvenience and time. 
Do not postpone action longer. If 
your water problem has stumped 
you, bring it to Goulds. Our engi- 
neers have been solving water prob- 
lems all over the world for 76 years. 
Weprovidepumpsand watersystems 
of many types, sizes and capacities to 
meet every need of home or farm. 


Electric driven 
water system. 
Two capacities: 
Outfit W2—180 

gallons per hour. 

Outfit V2—360 
gallons per hour. t 





Write for booklet giving details and prices of 
complete line of electric and engine driven 
pumps and water systems for every need. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 











and laundryand an ample supply for 
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Dolly Madiso - 
Hostess Incomparable! 


Life was romance for this blue-eyed Quaker 
beauty. Reared in the repressed society of the 
Friends; married at nineteen; widowed at 
twenty-three; within a year wife of Madison, 
Secretary of State 


Jefferson, the President, since he was a widow 

er, made her virtually First Lady of our Land 
This honor became rightly hers when Madison 
succeeded Jefferson 


Theirs was a delightful home with simplicity 
its keynote, Perhaps for good reason since 
modern homekeeping aids were unknown to 


Reliable drug, hard- 
paint 
and house furnishing 


ware, grocery, 


stores recommend 





UNH 


What joy she would have 
found in the Liquid Veneer Mop Polish and 


Dame Madison. 


Floor Mop—which save untold time and ef 
fort and make floors gleam bright and clean 
And what joy in the whole family of I iquid 
Veneer Polishing Products—which so easily 
restore or preserve the clean, lovely beauty 
of pianos, furniture, woodwork ana floors. 
iry these products 


A trial bottle of Liquid Veneer 
a rare print 
Madison for 


Special Offer 
and with it a reproduction of 
(suitable for framing) of Dolly 
10c, to pay postage and packing 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
388 Ellicott Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y¥ 
BRIDGEBURG, ONT, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Sonora one of Lhe famous 
musical inshruments sof all limes 
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As long as human hearts respond to the magic 
ot stringed instruments, Stradivarius will be held 
in grateful admiration—the violin bearing his 


name is the aristocrat of the musical world. 
Today, as the worker’s skill is reinforced by science 


and industry, a new type of musical instrument 





has been created for the enjoyment of Sonora. 


‘ddes an instrument for 
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SONORA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


OnoT 


CLEAR AS A BELL 





















SPACE AND 


REFRIGERATOR DISHES. One of 
least expensive and simplest and 
inven- 


13. 
the 
thrilling space and time savin 
tions, are the little white enamel dishes, 
figuratively and literally built “on the 
square,” so that they fit on the shelf with- 
out lost space. The economy of these is 
further increased by the fact that they 
are good looking and can be (1) taken out 
of the refrigerator, (2) set on the stove 
if necessary to warm the contents, and 
(3) then put on the table. This saves the 
washing of three sets of dishes and the 
resultant labor. 

14. BROOM HOLDERS. The fallen broom 
can be reformed by building long, narrow 
closets for their “upkeep,” or by buying 
ready made closets in metal or wood to 
fit the peculiar and particular space 
available. Then, too, can be bought in 
the hardware store, clamps and hooks 
which can be hung so as to hold the neces- 
sary brooms, dusters and mops. 

1S. A PERFECT KITCHENETTE. In this 
connection there is the kitchen cabinet, 
of which there is not space for discussion, 
save to say that you can get a very com 
pact kitchen cabinet in which there is a 
two place electric cooker and connections 


and with a screen—a kitchenette is 
born! 
16. INCINERATOR. The incinerator in 


the cellar which burns waste “shuted” 
to it from the “field of battle” is of in- 
estimable value in saving time with gar- 
bage pails, garbage men, dumb waiters, 
cold trips in the yard, if you live in the 
suburbs, and ge Sool anxiety, to say 
nothing of the space saved by a mere slot 
in the wall, akin to a mail box slot, and the 
banishing of space taking garbage con- 
tainers. 

17. HOUSEMAIDS’ TRAY. In large homes 
a device called the housemaids’ tray has 
been used for many years. It is excellent 
for the small apartment, too, for it holds 
in concentrated form, all the cleaning 
materials needed and saves the dropping 


MANAGING 


as a present sentiment than as a reality 
for often he was ignorant, headstrong 
and unwilling to learn new and improved 
methods. 

On most small places the odd-job man 
is employed for maintenance—cutting 
the grass, cultivating the vegetable patch, 
and the heavy work of digging and 
hauling. Other work is done by the owner. 
Valuable this man is at times, but the 
owner should keep him well under control 
and direction. He may be the chauffeur, 
in which case his work is done at odd 
moments. It is advisable, when you have 
a chauffeurgardener, todivide his working 
time into very definite jobs; thus he 
may be responsible for the grass and the 
weekly spraying of roses, but do not expect 
him to do more than his time permits. 

The trained gardener, on the other 
hand, should devote all his time, to the 
garden and not be expected to run the 
car or do inside housework. The chances 
are that, in hiring a man for this purpose, 
he will have some special flair for certain 
fruits and flowers. It is advisable to take 
advantage of this and let him specialize, 


TIME 


(Continued from page 1 30) 


A HOME 


Continued from page IIo 
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House Garden 
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and picking up and mislaying of the 
different materials used in the occasional! 
as well as in the daily, cleansing. It is 
not large, it is not weighty, and can be set 
down safely in, oratanyplaceallotted toit 

18. sHOE RACK. A delightful littk 
rack made of two strips of metal is the 
most recent method of storing shoes 
This is designed for the door of the closet 
and as a saver of soles, it fulfills the 





claims its creators make for it! This is 
finished in various enamels. 
19. TABLE AND BLACKBOARD. To meet 


the children’s needs of play, food and 
education in a tiny apartment, there is 
a small table on which they can use their 
toys and from which they can be fed 
There is a blackboard on the under side 
of the table top, which, when lifted, and 
set in the groove along the front edge, 
affords all the fun and educative facilities 


that the blackboard in the nursery can) 


give. 


20. MUCH IN LITTLE. One of the most} 


important washing machines has now af 


junior offspring, which, of course, being 
small, takes up less space on the floor, an: 
and is less expensive than the large sizes 
Many of the smaller machines have beer 
less carefully made than have the large: 
ones, but this is one that carries with it al 
the faith and guarantees of its larger 
sisters. It takes up only 26” x 28” « 
ground space! 

Because we have detailed in thes 
pages from time to time the story of the 
small sized electric ironers, flat irons and 
all the time and labor-saving devices, for 
this reason we will spare you from any 
further detail of these things. 

It has taken time to readjust ourselves 
from spacious homes to restricted ones 
so it is taking the manufacturer a little 
time to adjust to the newer conditions 


But there is a “gude time comin” wher 


po 








lack of space will have no terrors an 
when large spaces wi ill seem extravagant 
Untilthen ... 


butnot tothe neglect of the other varieties 

A well-trained man may, because of his 
alleged superior knowledge, hold the 
whiphand over the employer. The same 
sort of situation arises in households when 
the mistress of the house demands of 
her servants work that she herself does 
not understand. The owner of the 
garden should know both the theory and 
the practice of flower raising; it is his duty 
to follow the introduction of new and 
improved methods and to try them out 
in his garden. So long as he has an 
intelligent man in his service there will 
be no difficulty in doing this. 

Of course a great many people think 
that where a gardener is employed the 
owner is‘not really master of his place— 
it is the gardener’s garden. Well, it is, 
if you do not do some of the work, if 
you yourself do not dig and plant, sow 
and water, prune and harvest, if your 
wife does not lend a hand at the cultiva- 
tion of the flowers and the arrangement of 
their planting. It will never be anyone 
else’s garden as long as you give of your- 
selves and your endeavors to it. 


GARDEN} 
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Diane Tate anp Marian Hatt, Inc. 
Antiques and Interiors 
626 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Telephone Plaza 4418 
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MISS HARDY’S 


Workshop for Painted Decoration | 








Breakfast set in gray and blue | 
Chairs $20. each., Table $100., Dresser $90 
Sets made to go with 
any chintz or special scheme of 

decoration. 
Mah Jong table tops in black 


and gold, 


can be 


Pinwe 


102 Chestnut St., Boston, 
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ONE OF A PAIR OF 


RARE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ITALIAN CORNER 


SHELVES = 


IN WALNUT TOGETHER 








WITH SUPPORTING CONSOLES 


SMALL OCCASIONAL TABLES 


IN WALNUT AND MAHOGANY 








Miss Gheen, Inc. 


DECORATION OF HOUSES 


DI 


New York 


Chicago, IL. 
444 Park Avenue 


163 East Ontario Street 
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£99 


Mass. | 
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$45 414 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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l ALBERT BARTLETT 





| 142-144 E 
| NEW YORK 





Associate Decorator 





MRS. BUEL 
DECORATIONS 

EAST 57th ST. 
CITY 
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* Transparent Tapestry 


A French Innovation 
Made by a patented process which equa te in every 





way the old tapestries with the added 
value of transparency 
CUSHION TOPS, PIANO AND TABLE- 
SCARFS, CURTAINS, WALL PANELS, 


FURNITURE COVERINGS AND PORTIERES 
FRENCH EXPOSITION 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
Booth 171, April 22 to May 3 

-. R. HERTER & CO 
Importers of Hand-woven European T apestrie 
141 FIFTH AVENI JE NEW Y¢ RK 
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Kapashell shades meet 
the most exacting de- 
mands. They are unique 
in texture, charmingly 
decorative and exclu- 
sive, yet moderately 
priced. 
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Send for illustrated leaflet. 
E. H. WARDWELL 


452 LEXINGTON AVE. 
Near 45th Street New York City 
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A Charming Group in Stick Willow 


N the bright or neutral! tones of your 


and decorated, some in early American 
own choosing , this stick willow furni- 


maple, will also attract your interest 
Immediate Deliveries 

You are cordially invited 

to make use of the Barto 

Expert DecoratingService 

for advice on col- 

ors and & yle 


n cushions, ‘ overed 


$28.75 


ture makes a gro sup which is especially 


delightful on porch or terrace. You will 
find other appealing pieces too, for the 
Barto collection contains every type of 
reed and willow furniture. An unusual 
collection of bedroom sets, some painted 


Collegiate arm chaur, with very soft dow 
B in chintz. Regular $42.50, Spe ial 


Barto for Day Beds 


EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. 


Interior Decorators and Furnishers 
775 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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Designer 


Lalher de CONS 


ancl 


Wall Lancls 





Studio and Showroom 


219E. 60th St. NEW YORK 


Prices on your requirements on request 
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House & Garde, 


GMB] DIRECTORY 07 DECORATION GS FINEARTSIogj|1 HE LIGHTS TO HAVE 











THE BOOK OF 
BEAUTIFUL HOMES 





One hundred Houses and 
Bungalows 


Beautifully WMuetrated with Pencil 
Drawing Designed to give maximum 
} * at minimom t Ar nvalu 
able book for the correct planning of a 
hon 





Send No Money 

" receive book 

ANDREW CHARLES BORZNER 
Architect 


717 Walnut St. Philadelphia 


tage when you 














| “Lt es a Great Prwilege 
to Take this Course” 


HIS is 
tributes from students of the Arts 
Decoration 
Course in Interior Decoration. 

They 
return, including the saving of money, 
with the first lesson, while the cultural 
benefit 


& 
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FOUNTAINS 

bird bathe, eundials, benches, vases. flowet 

boxes and other imteresting garden orna 

ments (many aleo suitable for interiot use) 

will be found on exhibition in our studios. 


INustrated Catalogue Sent on Request 
eS sR 
THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
hsiebdlished 1 900 


240 Lexington Avenue at Mth Street 
New York City 








Open Fire 
Without Fireplace 


The Jaxon Franklin stove can be piped 


to an ordinary chimney or used ina 
Beautiful copies 


of Colonial patterns with grates or and 


regular open fireplace 


irons as preferred. Give more heat and 


less smoke than usual fireplace 


Send for descriptive folder. Also catalog 
of weed mantels, of andirons and other 
hreplace furnishings 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
49 E. Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 

















fascinating. 

The course of 24 lessons with more 
than 
covers every phase of Interior Decora- 
tion, beginning with the actual! physical 
processes and materials, and leading into 
( olor 


500 


Period F urniture. 
Directors: Harold Donaldson Eberlein,and Nancy V.McClellard 


send you an illustrated booklet 
i and with no o 


ARTS & DECORATION 645 west 45th Street, New York 








one of the most familiar 


Practical Home Study 


begin to enjoy the practical 


is no less stimulating and 


illustrations and diagrams 


Composition, Period Styles and 





ligation on your part 
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SERVICE TABLE WAGON 
| Saves Thousands of Steps 


| 








t) Has laree bruad Table Top (20x50 in 


(2) TWO Undershelves t 
ALL the table dishes in ONE TRIP. 


to transport 


(3) Large center pull-out Drawer. 

(4) Double End Guiding Handles. 

(s) Equipped with four (4) Rubber Tired 
‘Scientifically Silent’ Swivel Wheels 

6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. 





Write for descriptive pamphlet 
: and dealer's name. 


THE COMBINATION STUDIOS 
504-G Cunard Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
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IN THE HALL 


The star lantern is 
usually hung close to the 
ceiling 


The hall lantern should 

hang not less than 75 

inches from the floor. 

Use 25-or 50-watt diffus- 
ing lamps 








For prices of this and 
other lamps see pages 92 
and 93 


A hall side bracket should 
be placed 6 feet from the 


floor. Use a 25-watt all | j 
Srosted or a small candle LIK 
bulb (0) 

WL 


LIVING ROOM LIGHTS 





This type design is suit- 
able for the center light in 
a living room 


On the mantel place 
reproductions of old 
lights, the heights ac- 
cording to taste. Use 


@ 15-watt all frosted 
lamp 





The pumpkin shade 


for living rooms and 











It should hang not less 
than 75 inches from the 
floor level 


oO 


A living room wall 
fixture is usually placed 
6 feet from the floor level 
and one should use a 

15-watt frosted lamp 





A sunroom ight, 

made of parchment 

or silk, set 75 inche 

above the floor and 

served by 100 or 15 
walt lamps 


KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY LIGHTS 


sunrooms. Hang 75 
inches from floor. 
Use 50-walt diffusing 
lamp - 

P Place 7 feet from floor 

{0 or at ceiling above the 

P - = work table. Use 150- 

f =» watt frosted “daylight” 

= lamp 


(Above center) In laun- 
dry or kitchen, placed at 
ceiling and using either 
a roo-watt clear or a 
1 50-watt “daylight” lamp 


= (Left) A third type of 
< diffusing light for kit- 
chen or laundry; place 

at ceiling 





Another kitchen type 
is this, to be placed 


75 inches above floor, 


using a 150-waltl [ ry —_— 
“daylight” lamp — 
(Below center) This 


kitchen light should also 
be placed on the ceiling 
and will require the 
same lamp as the others 


For kiichen wall bracket 

or pendant above sink 

or stove. Use a 50- 
watt lamp 


IN THE BASEMENT 


This ceiling light is adequate 
for the basement. Use a 50- 
watt lamp 


Cua 


See pages 92 and 93 for other 
types of lighting fixtures, with 


prices 
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1924 


Ked wood 


rails sound 
though buried 
/0 years 


Residence at Eau Claire, 
Wis. Redwood Siding, 
painted white. C. A. 
Platt, architect. 













Interior of Redwood. 
Residence of Mr. a 
Julius Rosenfeld,Syd- | Se 
ney, N. S. W. 





News item clipped from 
the San Francisco 
Chronicle, 
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Private Greenhouse built of Red- 
wood at Buffalo, N. Y. Erected 
by King Construction Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


HAT Redwood lumber 


resisting properties is once 


possesses remarkable rot- 
more proved by the sound 
condition of the old, steel-bound Redwood street car rails 
recently dug up at Sacramento, California. 


Fungus, the arch-enemy of most woods, does not attack 
Redwood. Boring worms and insects find it unattractive. 
A natural, odorless preservative which permeates every 
fibre of Redwood during growth protects Redwood against 


these wood-destroying agencies. 


For shingles, clapboards, trim, rails, fences, porch col- 
umns and balusters, door and window frames, pergola, 
summer house, porch and greenhouse construction, for 
foundation timbers, mudsills or lattice work—wherever 
there’s exposure to moisture or climatic variations—Red- 
wood is unexcelled. 


It takes and holds paint well, contains no highly in- 
flammable resinous substances and reduces the fire hazard 
wherever used. Properly seasoned Redwood does not shrink, 
swell, warp or crack. Grade for grade it costs no more 
than other woods with far less rot resistance. 


Before you build send for our “Redwood Homes 
Bookiet.” To architects and builders we will 
gladly send our “Construction Digest” free on request. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Robert Dollar Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES 
Central Bldg 
ain Sts. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
3081 McCormick Bldg. 923 Pershing Sq. Bldg. 
3382 So Michigan Ave. 100 East 42nd St. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 


311 California St. 6th & M 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 
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MADDOCK 


Sanitary Fixtures 






























CRoussean’s inane done to 
grace Th Granja Garden 
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ARISTON 
MADERA SILENT 
K-2900 


White Vitreous China Non-Soiling Silent Action 
Syphon Jet Closet with extended top inlet, floor 
outlet, extended front bowl and cut-back flush 
ing rim. Equipped with white celluloid-covered 
seat, flush pipe cover and white vitreous china 
tank with heavy brass, silent acting fittings. 





HEREVER instinctive 

good taste is re- 
flected in the appoint- 
ments of the home 
—there one may ex- 
pect to find Thomas 
Maddock fixtures in 
the bathroom. 











FF] THOMAS MADDOCK’S SONS COMPANY 


Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Typical Residences 
Equipped With 
TUEC 

Henry Forp 
Dearborn, Mich. 
E. L. Doneny 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Presipent's Resi- 
DENCE 
University of Michigan 
A. R. KuHLMAN 
Toledo, Ohio 
H. W. CHapin 
Syrac use, N A 


Howarp E. Corrin 
Cirosse Point, Mich. 


Pres. R. L. Wirsur 
Leland Stanford 
University 
S. S. Kresot 
Detroit, Mich. 
H. H. Timken 
Canton, Ohio 
Rr. Rev. J. S. Grass 
Ogden, Utah 
Cuester U. Weaver 
San Francisco, Cal. 
J. W. R. Crawrorp 
New Rox helle, N, Y. 
Grant I. Rosen- 
ZV/RIG 
Kansac ¢ ity, Mo. 
We. S. Townsend 
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Clean ~ 
\ From Attie to Cellar 


OUR home has a 

heating system, a 
water system, a lighting 
system. Why nota built- 
in cleaning system? 


A Built-In TUEC not 
only cleans the room 
and everything in it, but 
renews the air, draws all 
the dirt directly intothe 
separating tank in the 
cellar and blows the 
dusty air and germs out 
through the air-flue. 


The suction is many 
times stronger than in 
portable cleaners and 
thoroughly cleansevery 
nook and cranny, not 
only the rugs and car- 
pets but the furniture, 
bedding, draperies, 
clothing, radiatots and 
out-of-the-way corners. 


Twenty- minutes’ run- 
ning in an average 
room will completely 
remove, not only the 
dustand dirt and germs, 
but all the stale air — 
pure, fresh air coming 
in from outside to take 
its place. 


Easy to install in new 
or old houses. Our en- 
gineers will gladly fur- 
nish necessary plans 
without charge. 
Send for descriptive 
literature 
THE UNITED ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
Since 1909 
1301 8th Se., N. E., Canton, Ohio 
In Canada 


The United Electric Co., Led. 
Terento 


© 1924 T.U.E.C, 





House & Garden 
I1HE LIGHTS TO HAE 


IN THE BEDROOM 


| (Right) This type is 
partly indirect, the bottom 
of the shade being closed. 
It should hang not less 
| than 75 inches above the 
floor ind will use a 100- 
or 150-wall lamp 


(Left) Reading in bed, a 
excellent habit, is en 
couraged by this type « 
light, which is clampe 
to head of bed or hooke 
over it. Use a 50-wat 
diffusing lamp 


(Below) For a_ side table 

electrify an old pressed glass 

lamp. It should stand 10 to 12 

inches high and use a 25-or-45 
watt frosted lamp 


(Below) A decorative side light 

with crystal drops and shield 

for the bedroom. Light cente: 

5% feet above floor; use a 50 
watt lamp 











| | 
For a dressing table or bureau one may use a tall | as | 
7 thin crystal shaft lamp with a paper shade. Light == 
is center should be 24 inches above top of table; 25- 4 iS 
ae watt lamp desirable 






y= | "ly ‘| 
Fr imimanre) MA) ) 
ny AAA) 
THE BATHROOM 
The bathroom light center r) Data for these lamps is 
should be placed 5% feet 4 shown by courtesy of the 
above the floor a' American Architect 


THE DINING ROOM 





Otherth ote 


For either the dining room or 

| nursery. Place light center 75 

inches from floor. Use a 50-or 
75-watt lamp 


Over table lamp. Requires 24 

inches clearance between shade 

and table top. 75-or roo-watt 
lamp or “daylight” lamp 


An excellent dining room 
side fi vlure has a decora- 
live silvered back plate 
ith two candle lights. 
Place 6 feet from floor 
and use 25-watt frosted 
round lam ps 


(Below) A center light of 
this type in the dining 
room should be placed so 
that the bulbs are about 
18 inches ahove the table 
lop Use 25- lo 5o0-waltt 
frosted lamps 





Pam caste 
+ Electrically equipped The lights on the buffet 
candles for the dining require no especial height 
lable should be about or design of fixture. For 
1 14 inches. Use a 25-watt this type use a 15-watt all 
i all-frosted lamp frosted lamp 
-=* 
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Vacuum Cleaning Systems 


Awarded Grand Prize at Panama-Pacific Exposition 








Still another type of 

dining room center fix- 

ture. Place bottom of shade 
45 inches above table 


This fixture would also 


gs \ a be suitable for a bedroom. 


\a It requires 25-to 4o-watl 
/ all frosted lamps 
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Gain Extra Room with 
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VANISHING DOORS 





Space saved by using R-W 


Vanishing Door Hardware 


in an 8-room house is 
equivalent to a room 
9x 14 feet. 


Today’s high building costs make 
it imperative that no waste 
space be permitted. R-W Vanish- 
ing Doors save space by per- 


mitting furniture to be placed 


on either side of the doorway | 


and also prevent adjoining doors 
from swinging and 
against each other. 


Another advantage of Vanishing 
Doors is that they abolish the 
inharmonious effect produced by 


swinging doors when they open 


into rooms of conflicting finish. 
They are silent in operation, do 
not rattle on windy days and 


cannot slam and bang. 


Doors hung on R-W Vanishing 
Door Hardware disappear into | 
the wall at a touch. They can | 
be left open for ventilation at 
any desired width without the 
bother of “propping.” Ball- 
bearing adjustable hangers pre- 
vent sticking and thus saving 
after-expense when the building 


settles. 


Write to Department M for our free illustrated catalog, “‘ Modern 


Hardware for Your Home.’’ 


It contains much interesting in- 


formation regarding R-W Vanishing Door Hardware and other 
items of hardware for the up-to-date home. R-W Hardware 1s 
sold by leading hardware and lumber dealers from coast to coast. 





Winnipes 





net Richards Wilcox Mfé. 0. SE 


Cincinnati AURORA, ILLINOIS.U.S.A. ——— 
Indianapolis rancisco 
Se. Leonie RICHARDS-WiLcox CANADIAN Co., LTD. Seattl 


LONDON, ONT. Montreal 
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La This is the six-room stucco house 
- aay t which will be erected at the Own- - ~ : 
arycaEe ones Your-Home Show in New York this 3 ~ 
Spring. It is one of the 500 practical S, : 
' srrall hemes of all types that are in- ‘a 
|fe i cluded in “The Books of a Thousand 
- Homes,” Volume I. Tv... a0 Bip Room 
j itl — ithe &- 
ott a: = 
Fiest| T PLAN 


Second Fioor PLAN 


The Home you want to 
build is in this book 


Volume I of ‘“The Books of a Thousand Homes" is now ready. It contains 
plans, perspective and detail drawings and cost estimates of 500 inexpen- 


sive 4- to 8-room homes designed by architects of the highest standing. 
The coupon below brings it to you by return mail. 


HEN are you going to 

build your own home? 

This year? Next? Some 
time indefinitely in the future? 


If you have any intention of 
building at all, here is something to 
do right now: Get Volume I, “The 
Books of a Thousand Homes.” 


It is a book of small home plans 
that is entirely different from any- 
thing of the sort ever published 
before. It contains: floor plans, 
perspective drawings, detail 


| sketches and cost estimates for not 


twenty or fifty or a hundred but 
five hundred homes which can be 
economically built. 


And for every plan in the book, 
there are working drawings, blue 
prints and architects’ specifications 
| easily available. These you can 
| turn over to your local contractor 
| and let him go ahead. He cannot 
| make a mistake. 
| In other words, this book offers 
| you the services of more than 100 
| architects of the highest standing 
| for $3! 


Address 





——S ee 


The architects whose work this 
book contains are the best in 
America, men who could not un- 
dertake an individual commission 
for less than $500. They have 
given their services, in this in- 
stance, for the sake of builders of 
small homes who want the best of 
everything at minimum cost. The 
name of the Editor—Henry 
Atterbury Smith, the famous ar- 
chitect—is in itself a guarantee of 
excellence. 


Among the plans there is an almost in- 


’ finite variety. There are homes of stucco, 


brick, frame, cement block, hollow tile and 
stone; and each is designed by a man who 
is a master in the field. 


Even as a book, it is worth owning for 
it is a beautiful example of planning and 
printing and binding, a decoration on any 
living-room table and an inspiration to its 
owner. 


This is an opportunity not to be over 
looked. The limited first edition is much 
in demand and is rapidly becoming ex- 
hausted. Unless you want to wait for 
your copy of this practical book, you 
must act now. The coupon below 
with no money—brings the book to you 
by return mail 


Send this coupon for the book that will save you 
months of planning and hundreds of dollars! 


eee a | 


Home Owners Service Institute, Inc. 
35-37 West 39th Street, New York City 


Send me Volume I, “The Books of a Thousand Homes,” by parcel 
post collect. 


My check (or money order) for $3 is enclosed 
When I receive the book I will give the postman $3 (plus a few 
cents postage) in full payment 


Name..... 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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SK to see this new Yale hard- 
ware design. 


Its distinctive and striking sim- 
plicity strongly appeals to the refined 
taste of many home owners who 
admire the beauty of the Colonial, 
and who desire to use moderate 
priced, yet good hardware. 

The Yale Athenian Design lock- 
trim in several styles for interior and 
exterior doors, is rendered in endur- 
ing brass and retains the natural 
beauty of finish indefinitely. 

Yale locks and hardware, secure 
where security is needed, and always 
artistic, are the choice of those who 
appreciate the better hardware that 
stands as a Monument to good taste 
and judgment for generations. For 
« Sle by hardware dealers everywhere. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 





Yale Made is Yale Marked 
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Harting 





1 gainst walls of cool yellow are hung a pair of portraits of young Chinese 


prin esses. 


They complete a charming and balanced arrangement of 
furniture and accessories. 


Mrs. Buel, decorator 


WHEN YOU HANG YOUR PICTURES 


Continued from page 74) 


| 





below the ceiling to allow for insertion of 
hooks. The molding is thus made to serve 
the dual purpose of capping the wall and 
supporting pictures, and proportion is re- 
stored to the room. 

What is the right way to hang pictures? 
The answer depends first upon the use to 
which the room in which they are hung 
is to be put. In an ordinary living room 
the hanging and placing of pictures de- 
pends entirely on the shape of the various 
wall spaces. Let us take the case first of 
a large blank wall which needs breaking 
up and enlivening. In this instance it is 
a good plan to mentally divide up the 


| wall into panels whose proportions seem 


a new Yale Design 


| pictures in such a way that they suggest, 


completely satisfying. Then hang your 
by their position and spacing, the salient 


forms of these imaginary panels. This 





Harting 


breaks up the wall space in a pleasing and 
harmonious way. 

Pictures in a living room should be 
placed with due regard to the furniture as 
well as the architectural lines of the room, 
Thus, a small cabinet standing against the 
wall should not be surmounted by an over- 
whelmingly large picture. A picture ap- 
propriate in size and shape, hung above a 
cabinet or chest, apart from its own inter- 
est, will accent the beauty of the piece of 
furniture. Or two small pictures of match- 
ing size hung one above the other on 
either side will achieve the same result. 
Often one picture or a mirror above a sofa 
is not sufficient to fill the space. In this 
instance a smaller picture on either side is 
an effective solution, or a picture smaller 
than the large center picture or mirror with 

(Continued on page 146) 


A scene from the Cupid and Psyche wallpaper has 
been framed and used as an over mantel decoration 
in the room above. Chandler W. Ireland, decorator 
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The Chapters in VOGUE'S 
Book of 


Etiquette 


1. Introduction—Origin of Manners 
The Code of Etiquette 
2. Insiders and Outsiders 
Who are the Best People’ 
The Vulgarity of Pretence 
3. General Behaviour 
Conduct in the Street 


Good Manners in Shops az 
Don'ts for Office Life 
4. General Behaviour 1 | 1 j ¢ » e 


Restaurant, Theatre, Opera 
At Home as a Host 
Abroad as a Guest 
5. Dress for Various Occasions 
Perfect Dressing 
Cothes for core we Coontey, P d 
A Comfortable Wardrobe for a resent ay custo Ss of 
m social 


Woman 


The Clothes Men Need e 

6. Introductions and Suggestions for s 
Meetings and Partings intercourse, wi th the rules 

How —e gm | Made for th a 

Greetings and Farewells 

The lncsaduction by Letter eir correct observance 
7. Conversation and Character 

The Obiect of General Conversation 

“Turning the Conversation” 


The Common Sense Basis of Popu- 
larity 
8. Speech and its Vulgar Refinements 
“Well-bred English” 
Common Misprnounciations _ 


Too Ornamental Language 

9. Letter Writing as an Art and a 

Necessity 

The Welcome Letter 
Good Taste in Letter-Paper 
Business Correspondence 

10. Invitations and their Responses 
Formal and Informal Invitations 
Procuring an Invitation for a Friend 





vi nt 











Recalling Invitations 

11. Entertaining 
Breakfasts, Lunches 
Teas. When They Are Necessary 
Dinners, Large, Small, and Various 
Suppers 

12. Table Service and Manners 
Setting the Table 
Serving the Dinner ° p 
The Foundation of Good Table 

Manners : g2. 

Discussed Questions of Table Eti- 











quette j = , 
aS, Dongss, Belle, ead Parties in | z par ¥ Ante may ago, Vogue felt that manners had altered so radically, 
otillions anc *resent-Day Dances - “ “ F . ' 
Manaxing Event Entertainments = ie “aa y bag but in spirit, that it was timely to review the whole 
Subscription Dances = s a 7 . y \ 
14. Visiting and bes" rormal Vieiting = “a ject, and codify present-day good usage in convenient and authoriative 
Pormand Engroving tVuiiog\ me orm. Vogue’s “essays in etiquette,” published serially in Vogue during 
S ae, of the Household = a past nt Dace were the beginning of such a codification 
Governesses, Soc ial Secretaries, anc = ogue S ook o ti on : , ; t 
Housekeepers = - ‘tiquette,’ now being published, is th stalli; 
Duties and Dress ot Servants = ee as ne ‘ 1 is e crystallization 
16. Country Lite and Visits = of it, containing the original essays, with much additional material. con 
ountry ife ol o-day = ‘ 2 \ ‘ ‘ ' : r 
Week-end Visio ae = venien tly classified. ‘i 
uxuries of the Spar room 7 
Obligations of Hosts and Visitors 
17. Games and Sports at Home and in 


Clubs = y %o > ye 
or) | Vogue’s Book of Etiquette represents the letter and the spirit of good 


History of Games 
Good Sportsmanship : S 
own and Co Clubs = g . ~ E : <i 
Sonenations for Games and Sports | manners as approved by people of breeding and tradition. 
18. The Exigencies of peaven g 
Need for Adaptamility 


<< agi To know the eter of gon! manner is part of Vogue's diy oun. 
19. The Streh to hy = all ‘ageeted esi oF rene t - aan authority in America on 
The Christening a dence permissible rit et nag ig c Pll formalities in correspon- 
= Pet See — : mourning alnesed us ripgies: aoe dings, modified Conventions in 
Rewards and Punishments r » sage in entertaining, and thousands of other nice 
Nurses and Nursery Routine points. 


Clothes for Children 


a. Th Cate Ore Uy Beeween 3 ieee | 
eb oral The - of good manners is part of Vogue’s tradition. Thirty years 
» nscale beets "Becuheer | - A oo yay — Cy agro: = ladies and gentle- 
The Debutante’s Parties | the inner circle for the group of €0 le Whom ag 7 nae frie . 
a |. ~ ~~ gabebperend know. Vogue’s tradition tint P the t adi mm ov — 
ee its knowledge is the knowl Pape see eat goed tnending; 
The Hall-Marks of a Gentleman | 8 . now edge of the cultivated world; and its pro- 
24. Engagements and Their Conse- | nouncements on where the conventions of society must be maintained 


quences 
Parental Interviews 
ThelAnnouncement of an Engagement 
Social Amenities 
The Trousseau | 
25. Weddings = 
Invitations = = 


* . , = ’ ’ — ag 
The House Weeding” : In Vogue’s Book.of Etiquette, the original essays have been considerably 


The Weddin Sronsiast erRaseption. am lified. A see : ee on ° = 
%. ptr yr P dditional points have been taken up. More specific instances = 
The Pert ice : | s correct usage have been quoted. Engraved illustrations of social forms 
Suitable Costumes for rides 7 . . 

i ave been included. The book has been beautifully set in type, and enriched 


27. Family Manners 


Simple Things that Promote Good 1 beneée 4 Z 
Feeling in Families with headbands an . i i 
pees 5 ae 28 Possessions == R ] . vonage _ colour. A dignified and handsome volume 
armony Between Husband and Wife 3 d po 1 i 
28. Disagreements and Divorce ss = — octavo, cloth, 53° pages, $4 stpaid. 
Mixed Family Relations at Weddings : = 
A Divorced Woman's Nameand Rings = 
ap, wavelling Crticen ins Divorce “| Pe 
. ournin y y N 4 . 
Expressions ot Condolence and Their | Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 
é yw ements | 7 
The Funeral Servic se Ss “ ; Vv s ti 
The Funeral Service Please send me one copy of \ ogue’s Book of Etiquette. I enclose $4 
30. Conventions of Official Washington Mr ies 
Intercourse with White House = . as 
Formal Visiting in Washington = . 
Official Precedence == Miss. eesercoe 
Dinne: Customs = 
31. Etiquette in Other Countries =| Mr 
. or Revelty = 
ritish ‘ g F ; 
thi Gane’ Baronetage and | City 
ae at Court 
nei Orders of Knight 
32. The Final Test of Recelian 


—? — Hi mn ec 


and where they may be relaxed in the flux of this modern era are the 
pronouncements supported by the best authority. 
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Flectric Ran 











sortunate people who realize the 


value of convenience in the kitchen have 
found it in the Roper electric, coupled 
with a delightfully low operating cost. 


Cooking by direct heat contact instead 
of radiation not only lessens the current 
demand, but assures the dependability that 
is the first consideration in every well 
ordered menage. 

The instant flexibility and accuracy of 
Roper heat control assures perfect baking, 
roasting and broiling results always. 


To see a Roper before contracting for 
any electric range avoids the possibility of 
regrets. Look for Roper Electricswherethe 
better electric appliances are sold or write 
for the book ‘“‘The New Way.’’ 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, li/inois 


fa cf uf Bra / & Mission Street, San Francisco, Californis 


RO 


ee. 
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Every Roper Electrix 


Range is Inspected by a 


ee 


woman Pefore if is certi 
fed by the Roper quality 
mark — the Roper purple 
line 


BE SURE TH! 
Copyrighted 1884. Gee D Roper Corporation 
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Gas & Electric 
RANGES 


ROPER PURPLE LINE S229 ts ON THE ELECTRIC RANGE YOU BUY 
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Lighting fixtures and a pair of old fashion prints 
balance the Queen Anne mirror in this effective side 


wall group 


Fakes, Bisbee, Robertson, decorators 


WHEN YOU HANG YOUR PICTURES 


Continued from page 1.42 


two still smaller underneath will create a 
balanced and interesting effect. Examples 
ofadmirably right ands atisfying relations 
between furniture and pictures are to be 


seen in some of the photographs. 


In cases where the wall, is already 
paneled the procedure depends on the 
nature of the panels. Where the wall is 
divided up into wide and spacious 18th 
Century panels, pictures, it is obvious, 
must be hung in the center of each space 
But in the case of the older Elizabethan 
and Jacobean paneling, the problem of 
picture-hanging becomes very difficult. 
Should one hang pictures across these 
small panels, or should one do without 
pictures? That is a dilemma which gives 
no middle way of escape, except where the 
paneling is carried only a certain way up 
the wall. In this case large pictures hung 
over the paneling serve as broad vertical 
pilasters of decoration and can be most 


| effective. 


While on the subject of paneling it will 
be interesting to say something of pictures 
built into the wall as panels set in archi- 
tectural moldings. The Italian builders 


| of the r7th Century made great use of 


painting in their architecture. 

Altars and chapels were designed as 
gorgeous marble settings for pictures; 
and what is more interesting to us, rooms 
in private houses were planned to have 
painted panels set in the wall-panels. 
These were, in fact, fine pictures painted 
by the best masters of the day for the 
specified purpose of forming part of the 
decoration of the room in which they were 
to be placed. When practicable the built- 
in-pictures possess great decorative qua- 
lities. 

rhe built-in-picture is best adapted to 
the space over the mantelpiece, as a part 
of the architectural scheme of the fire- 
place. The fireplace forms, almost inevit- 


ably, the focal point of any room, and a 
fine picture incorporated into its design 
helps to emphasize its importance and to 
give an added enrichment to its beauty 
We find ourselves in any case compelled 
by the force of decorative circumstances 
to surmount our mantelpieces with pic 
tures or mirrors; why should we not go a 
step farther and build these adornments 
into the architectural scheme? 

Where building-in is impracticable, the 
space over the mantelpiece must be filled 
by an ordinary hanging picture. And 
here, by the way, a word of warning is 
necessary. One should think twice before 
hanging a fine and valuable oil painting 
over a fireplace where a roaring blaze is 
constantly kept up. The intense heat is 
liable to have very deleterious effects on 
paint and varnish. Almost any picture 
looks well over a mantelpiece, though 
there are, of course, limits of smallness 
the picture must be on a scale proportion 
ate to that of the mantelpiece. Often a 
large and tall canvas is most effective 
above a mantel; it carries up the perpen 
dicular lines of the fireplace towards the 
ceiling in a very satisfying way. 

Passages and staircases must not be 
neglected. A long continuous line of pic- 
tures is effective in a passage, for it em 
phasizes the idea of length and recession 
which is the charm of a corridor. Along 
the staircase wall a sloping line of prints 
is always pleasant, while in certain cases, 
where there is a stair-well with a large bare 
wall, a single big picture hung upon it 
often gives a fine effect. 

A pleasing treatment for recesses within 
a room or on small and sharply defined 
wall spaces in a passage or on a landing, is 
to take a number of pictures of the same 
size, and preferably belonging to a single 
type, and to hang them solidly as a cover- 
ing for the whole wall surface. 
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in walnut with 


Queen Anne Lowboy 


Petit Point Needlework on drawer fronts 


AL Di Salvo Reproductions, as well as 
their Antiques, are imported, and the 
finest examples of European craftsmanship. 


Di- SALVO 


MADISON AVENUE AT 50™ STREET | 


NEW YORK 
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B. Altman & Ss 


Creators of Beautiful Homes 


Architectural Interiors 
Painting and Decorating 
Paneled Rooms 
Cabinet Making 
Draperies 
Upholstery 
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BVLO'KS'E 


In America’s Finest Homes 


ir VOose€ GRAND PIANO 


is in harmony with luxurious surroundings. 
Its incomparable Tone distinguishes it from 
all other Pianos, and yet its price ls moderate 
le challenge comparisons. Write for 
beautifullyillustrated catalog and floor 
pattern, also easy payment plan. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
152 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Immediate 
Improvement 


In 
Appearance 


A careful choice of the proper exterior lighting fixtures pro- 
duces a distinct and individual appearance to the exterior of 
your home. Smyser-Royer Fixtures are surpassed only in their 
beauty by life-long utility and permanence. 


Whether for town or country house, our little book “The Lamp 
of Hospitality” will show you the very lamp or lantern that appeals 
most to your good taste. 


This little book will be gladly sent you on request. 


Lamp-posts Lanterns Brackets 


SMYSER-ROYER 


Exterior Lighting Fixtures 
Main Office & Works, York, Pa. 
Philadelphia Office, 


1609 Sansom Street 


Smyser-Royer Gate Lights 
on prominent estate 
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| Get this for screen doors 
$3.50—Attach it yourself 


al . . r ’ 

CR-E-AK BANG!”’—the most unpopular song 
in America and the most sung—by that most un- 
musical instrument the screen door. 





To some people the buzz of a fly or the hum of a mos- 
quito is more welcome music than the racket screen 
doors make. You can stop this nuisance in your home Gillies 





for all time by putting your screen doors under the con- * ie , ' : 
ail c.. D Checks. G var ie The large living-room above is Color is brought in by means of 
trol of Corbin Screen Door ecks. Good hardware attractively furnished with early gay chinlz hangings and hooked 
they are, like their big bronze brothers, Corbin Door American pieces. It is in the rugs. An interesting bit of 
Checks, that perform their door-closing service so faith- home of Peter Cooper Bryce at decoration is the old map of the 
. ~ Mill Neck, Long Island world sel upon the table 
fully in Grand Central, Pennsylvania and other railway 
stations; in hotels, office and public buildings; in fac- 
tories, stores, schools, theatres; and in apartments and 


homes all over the United States. THE DECORATOR’ S SCRAP BOOK 
The Corbin Door Check, in six capacities for different 

sized doors, is just about a perfect mechanism for closing Continued on page 150 

and controlling doors. The Corbin Screen Door Check 

is one of the family—a proved mechanism that properly 

Operates a properly hung screen door. Requires clear- 

ance of only 3 inches between screen and outside doors. 





At the Corbin dealer's in your town, who will let you 
know it’s Screen Door Week when the first fly is re- 
ported. Write us if you don’t know who the local Corbin 
dealer is. Make your screen doors behave this summer. 


Do it wich Corbin Screen Door Checks. 








Good Buildings Deserve 


Striking spots of col- 

OO araware , or are provided by 

; cee - ee , the porcelains and 
rented a ~SResh Oro: — , : decorative Japanese 


print over the mantel 
of this effective fire- 
place in the corner of 


P. & F. CORBIN NEW BRITAIN, CONN. a library 


= a New York 
The American Hardware Cor 
peranen, Sen. caso 





Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Van Anda 
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EWELRY that welds the allure of 
the exotic with the elegance of the 
correct is one of our achievements. 
® | You can make its distinction your 

|| own bya discerning choice of that 
which expresses your personality. 


. . 
No € atalogues. 


* orrespondence Invited, 


Gumps 


S&G Gump Co San Francisca 
246°268 Vost St California 
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and Oriental Art 
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=¥ OTTAWA Qi 
FURNITUR 


For the small apartment dining room where 
space is limited, or for the breakfast room, 
this gay little suite of Spanish inspiration 
will prove a most happy choice. Through 
grace of line, rare artistry of decoration and 
perfection of cabinet work, it achieves an 
air of distinction most uncommon in furni- 


Witte ture of the breakfast room type. 
The Ottawa folder, Sold in Better Stores everywhere 
a x a4 ‘. 4 poe Ottawa Furniture omageny 
tows t lo those furnt Holland Mich 
ture lovers who seek Wholesale Display, Manufacturers s Building 
distinction without ex Grand Rapids ichigan 
travagance 
Send for your copy 








| Other occasions. 
_ Dean Successfully shipped anywhere 
speciatales by Parcel Post or Express. 
Catering 
th ve Fif h - N y , 
B c Cc 
Loe Dy ool 628 Fifth Avenue ew Yor 
Bon Voyage Boxes Established 85 years 
/ 
| oP TE TATA TOS 
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Ravsin.and 
Citron Cake 


ys Cents 






CAKES 


| FOR over three generations no 
better cake has been made. 
Nothing superior can be made, the 
original recipes still being used by 
chefs long in the employ of Dean’s 
| No substitutes are ever used. 


Ornamented cakes for special 
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HE lighting equipment of your 
home is a part-—and a very im- 



































: : = 
portant part—of the interior decora- = 
: Sf, 
tions, =; 

=) 

: A=- 

You have no idea what a wonderful Fy 
improvement can be made in the = 
~ 1) 

appearance of a room merely by re- = 








placing theold chandelier and brackets 
with some of the exquisite, modern 
designs now available at moderate 


pO 






prices. 


UAHHHLApL 


Pty 






Our brochure, “Distinctive Designs 
for Home Lighting,” will be of 
interest to you whether you are plan- 
ning a new house or merely modern- 
izingone or two rooms of the oldhome. 
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Your name and address on 
a postcard will bring you a 
copy of this helpful booklet 
by return mail. 
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BEARDSLEE 
CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


222 South Jeffersen St. 
CHICAGO 














Look for this trademark 

on the lighting equip- 
MARK ment you buy. If is your 
guarantee of Quality 








House-& Garden 






















With plain plaster 
walls and dark 
Jurniture itis often 
a good plan to 
use @ bright chintz 
atthe windows and 
for beds pre ads 


room in the home 


at Meriden, Conn 
a J Forster, 


architect 
fe 








shows the design ant 


NE of the many charming open stock patterns 
on view where Haviland China is sold is fea- 

tured here: A formal Cashmere border relieved by 
| flower tendrils — an oriental symphony of blues, 





yellows and reds. THE DECORATOR’S SCRAP BOOK 
Since 1837 | Continued from page 145 

our china has enjoyed an enviable , 

reputation In purchasing be sure t ) | 

notice carefully the Trade Marks 


asvlang eccosarco av 











~% A commodious cup. When the furniture 7 

France lmoges | board for a room covered in flowered 
Unless these Trade Marks appear on 1 | lacking sufficient clos chintz itis a good plan 
each piece, you will not be getting the et space has doors to have plain or striped 
Genuine lined with gay chinks curtains : Olive W. 

| Olive W. Barnewall Barnewall, decorator 


Haviland China 


Manufactured at Limoges, France 

















| 

Haviland China may be found in wide variety at all first class || | 
China and Department stores. Write for name of nearest dealer ||| 

if you have any difficulty locating one. 




















aviland China Co..| 


11 East 36th Street, New York | ez -- 


Harting 


An attractive cor- 
ner of an English 


of Chas. H. Cuno, 




















es 
Sun Porches 


too! 


HE final “garden room” 

touch is given a sun 
porch when you shade with 
Aerolux Ventilating Porch 
Shades. Their neutral 
tones will lenda joyous note, 
completely harmonizing 
with the gay chintzes and 
willow or wicker furniture. 
These all-ventilating 
shades are being more and 
more used by decorators for 
sun porches as well as for 
the out-of-door types of 
open and screened-in 
porches, 
Made of the finest linden- 
wood strips, stoutly woven 
with strong fishnet twine, 
they admit fresh air, yet ex- 
clude the too insistent sun. 
Can be hung withor without 
other drapes, easily attached 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 





and will last for years. 


The Aeroshade 
Company 


bom 










| 
“3 2 , 3 2428 Oakland Avenue 
"Cee tn es Waukesha, Wis. 
oe) ORR) P/U y — 
No Ee a ace eel EAT et ee Free Book 
@ ate ee a = = in Colors 
ei =] 4 a4 4 ae 2) eee “Better W 
ee | et Porches 
<- be ae Ye Write today for 


this interesting 
collection of 
views of attrac- 
tive porch treat- 
ment. 


Yours for the 
asking. 


The pefect shade for all types of living, sleeping) 
or sun porches—on city home, summer cottage 
or country club. 





Aerolux Shades have many 
Ask for them by name. 


exclusive features. 




















ScreeN Witn Peart Wire Cioru 


In a well screened house there is more health than in 
many a Doctor’s visit. 








Protect your home and the 
health of your treasures against germ-carrying insects 
night and day. Keep them out. Screen your windows, 


doors and porches with PEARL WIRE CLOTH. 
PEARL WIRE CLOTH is 


comfort nec essity. 


a health as well as a 
Due to a special process metallic 
coating it is cleanest, most beautiful, and most econom- 
ical—for it is longer lasting. 

Buy only the Genuine which has two copper wires in 
the selvage and our red tag on every roll. 


Call on our local dealer or write direct for samples and literature 
tf you're interested im screen material. Address Dept. “K” 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


New York Georgetown, Conn. Chicago Kansas City 





G & B Pearl is made in two weights—regular and extra heavy 
The best hardware dealer in your cily sells ‘‘PEARL" 
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The WHITE HOUSE Line 


SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 






































— — as 
a “4 
ee "aly 
- ee meme 
| bs 
j ) 
! 
+ 
- 7 
e . Combination of our 
: ‘wie ; No. 50 Dresser with 
7 ' : La Broom Closet and 
i ‘ y os Side Unit, The 
Bice ! t e bd Dresser may be had 
— without Closet or 
f Side Unit tf desired. 


White House Dresser is. made to 
live a long, useful life, and to stay 
as beautiful as new for years and years. 
Its doors and drawers are double-built 
for strength; its moisture-proof, vermin- 
proof joints are electrically welded, It is 
fitted with clean, sturdy glass knobs, 
flour sifter, glass rolling pin, and all other 
useful fixtures. Women who know assert 
that this is the ideal kitchen dresser, 


JANES & KIRTLAND, Est. 1840 
133 West 44th Street 


Coucealed 
inges 


ressers, 
sink units, tables, etc. 


of RIGID, WELDED construction. 


Flush 


Extra Strong 
Construc ion 


Door Frames 














Casement 
Window 
Operators 














] Do Away 
With Stuffy 
Kitchens 








ropa is a wide awake little woman in Ithaca, N. Y.. who. 


for a surprisingly little cost, converted her stuffy hot kitchen 
into a cool contentment-filled spot. 





She did it, in spite of her husband saying, “it couldn't be done, 
and that it was just another of her advanced notions.” 


She wrote us a letter—3 pages—telling all about it. You will 
find all of it in our booklet called; “Things You Ought To 
Know About Casement Windows.” 

Send for it and see that you get it. 


The Casement Hardware a 


220 PELOUZE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


The famous White House line comprises 
broom closets, storage units, 


To give great durability and iong life to 
all these notable features, the whole 
White House line is built of STEEL by 
exclusive and totally d.fferent methods 


New York, N. Y¥. 


Removable 
Shelving 
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ET aE 
A stone house of interesting roof-profile, using a “Barrett Ever- 


lastic” slate-surfaced asphalt shingle. Gray, dull red and dull 
green are the colors in which these shingles are made 


NATURE avd ARTIFICE ix SHINGLES 


Continued 


from page do 











y' YIR bathroom is the criterion 
of both your taste and judgment. 


Let your preference in the selection 









material is used, is 
insistence on galvan 
ized iron or coppered 
nails. Ordinary nails 
rust through, so that 
shingles, slates or 
tiles drop out—but 
this is the fault of the 
roofer, not of the ma 


remember that in 
later years he will be 
confronted with 
further re-roofing, 
with probable main- 
tenance cost in the 
interim. In the 
second case, the 
more expensive roof 








| terial units he is us 
Ing 
When the prospec 
tive builder, or the 
owner of a 
about to be re-roofed 


will represent real 
economy later on, 
and will add _ to 
the resale value of 
the house at any 
time 

\ppearan e, too 
is a factor, but often 
not so compelling as 
the two just stated 
Che appearance of a 
roof has always been 


of plumbing fixtures be governed by 
the three fundamentals that make 
for bathrooms of character Beauty, 
Utility and Permanence. 


From the 





house 


considers the ques 
tion of material, his 
two practical ques 
tions are apt to re 
solve themselves into 
1) a choice of ma 


tandpoint ol 
the wate! is by far the most 
important item in your bathroom. 
One of good quality is a 


Sanitation, 
closet 





protection terial based on exi a matter of concern 
against foul air and sewer gas, to say gencies of immediate to architects, and 
- ! economy, and (2 3 the fact that recent 
nothing of the annoyance caused by desies tented en, ts aia wae ‘seen 
faulty flush nittings | idea of investment ‘Creo-dipt” shingles laid in the development of 
? | In the first case he irregular, wavy courses produce so many low-cost 

The Tt enton Pr itteries Cr mMpany | must make the best 1 roof of interestingly “antique” Continued on page 


| of the situation, and 


( PAT G 4 150) 
has developed a water-closet of the re 


four recognized types—each in its 
class the best that can be made. 
The quiet “Si-wel-clo” is the leader 
of this group, but for those who can- 
not afford it we make other closets 











SAXON 

with all its sanitary qualifications =~ 
| 

excepting the extremely quiet | 

operation. 

When you buy these “Tepeco” Outfits | 

you will know you are getting “Tepeco 

China Tanks, which have no linings to 

ever wear out. Made of glistening white 

china with surface unaffected by stain, 


acid or soil, and with trouble-proof working 
parts. 
Send for our free Plan Book 


“a , . e* . 
Bathrooms of Character’ S-2 





The Trenton Potteries Company 
Trenton N. J. U.S.A 


Boston 


Above Prices F.O. B. Trenton 


New York 


ry. ] 


San Francisco 


CO Mer Closets 

















1 roof of 


vigorously rugged This 

haracter and texture is effected 

here by good use of “Mohawk 
Tapered Asbestos Shingles” 


softening of sharp gables 
and eaves, by the thatch effect in 
laying, is achieved with wood 


shingles, “Creo-dipt” 
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WALNUT— for many reasons 


Here is a wood which is flawless in beauty, yet extremely practical. 
Walnut’s vari-figured natural brown, richly glowing with imprisoned 
forest sunlight, gives warmth and character to living hall shown above. 


Its strength and durability have remained undisputed through gen- 
erations. Its fine lustrous surface is easily cleaned and cared for. 


If walnut should become marred or dented, it would scarcely be notice- 
able, for the radiant color is inlaid in the wood by nature, not laid 
on by man. Whatever your other furniture, or your color scheme 
you can do no better than to purchase walnut. 

A booklet of invaluable information, ‘Real American Walnut,”’ telling 


how to identify true walnut, and helpful advice on the purchase of 
furniture, will be sent for the asking. Write for free copy today. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 831 616 South Michigan Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 





Three Things to Remember In Buying Walnut Furniture 


1—Ask if it is real walnut — if all ex- ible. Substitute woods do not show 
posed surfaces are rea! walnut these lines, dots or dashes distinctly. 
2—Walnut has characteristic pores 3—Make sure that legs,rails and mould- 
which appear on the su rface as fine ings are of the same wood as tops, 

pen lines, dots or dashes, easily vis fronts and sides—real walnut 
-from ** Real American Walnut’’ 








This Interesting </| 
Booklet Sent 
FREE 


If you are interested in comfort—in freedom 
from constant house-cleaning drudgery—you 
will be interested in this booklet. It tells how 
to stop draughts around windows, doors and 
transoms, and how to keep out dust, dirt and 
soot. 


Shows how Monarch Metal Weather Strips re- 
duce the air inleakage 80%—protection impossi- 
ble with any other strip—and how they insure 
comfort, cleanliness and economy. 


Sent free on request. Write today to 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
4920 Penrose St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Also Manufacturers of Monarch Casement Hardware 





MONARCRH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Standard Control of Air Infiltration 
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Cy gentlemanly 
pipe without silver 
mountings * 


from My Lady Nicotine” 


ARRIE, in writing about his beloved bruyére, 

might truthfully have been describing the Kay- ( 
woodie. This widely known member of the KB&B 
family has no frills, no eye-catching decorations— 
just the choicest obtainable Italian bruyére and 
solid block vulcanite, designed and finished in a 
manner unsurpassed. @,Equipped with the Inbore 
Tube, the sweet smoking Kaywoodie Pipe is made 
for the man who will accept none but the finest 
—and guaranteed to give him satisfaction. Price, 
| at your tobacconist’s, four dollars and up. 


KAY WOODIE 


ITALIAN BRUYERE 


























The white clover in- KAUFMANN Bros. 


| 
three East Seven- | 
teenth Street, New 


























laid on the stem of & Bonpy, Thirty- 

KB&B pipes is your 

assurance of satis- I 
faction. Look for it. York City, =) 
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Pr. Martin's 100% Pure Varnishes yp 
a ~ 


A remarkably beautiful finish —long wear, and economy, are assured 
by the use of Martin’s 100% Pure Varnish. 


It is made of Pure Vegetable Oils, Pure Fossil Gums, and Pure 
Turpentine — No Benzine—No Rosin—No Adulteration. 
Only honest varnish materials. 

Know What You Buy 
OUR FORMULA YOUR PROTECTION 


Martin Yarns (5 


Pionsers oF 1007. Punt VARNISHES 
CHICAGO 
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we Kor the First Few Days 


“see eeeeeeeeeeeeneeenrere cee & 








of Spring 


[TO EVERYTHING and everybody in the world, Spring 
means new life and new energy. To the homekeeper it 
means a brightening up of everything within and without 
It means a home freshened with cleaning and with flowers 
These first few day 


equipment It 1 


of Spring are the days to devote to 
now that you should get the newest 
And 
best of these, come—of course—to 


and best in housecleaning and gardening things 


when you want the 


& ( onyvect 


Lewi 





Tr el and fork of English tem- 
pered steel, an unusual value, bot 
mether at the usual price of 


a 





When you plant 
kneel comfortably 


and transplant, 
on this gerden 


( yert? 


kneeling mat which protects your 
knees and clothing against damp 
4 ness and dirt Woven rush with 
if water-proof bottom. $1.50 
The avo Flower Box needs watering 
nl rive a week for the water 


reservoir at the bottom allows the 


lant roots t draw up moisture 


" rally ae they need it Non rust 
“ metal, green- enameled, 25 long 
4 y” long, ba ; long, $4.50 
si na. 9 All 8” high, o wide 
e 





£8;~ 
- 
‘ ~} 
t Y No splashed, spotted floors and , 
| This scrub pail with b 
rugs t agin 
~s long handled wool brual attached catches epilling water 
each dust and shbwebe in the and gives ample space for carrying 
ribet nareacheble places, for brushes, soap, and clothes. Red, 
lings, mouldings, et $2 blue, white, pink or yellow. $5.75 


Phone Vanderbilt 0571 


[EWIS& CONGER 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue 


“A Houseful of Housewares” 


A-24 


LEWIS & CONGER 
ssth Street and Sixth Avenue 


New Vork City 


send me collect: ( Savo flower box at $ > ( trowel and fork; ( kneeling 
nat crub pail; ( wool wall brush your free booklet, “Modern Heme 
Equipment.” " 


Check items desire 


\ame 


Address 
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The wood shingle roof laid in thatch effect, will always be popular 
for informal houses of the cottage type. 


NATURE aud ARTIFICE in SHINGLES 


roofing materials of at- 
tractive appearance ev1- 
dences an ever-growing 
consciousness on this 
point among prospec- 
tive builders. 

Architectshavesought 
roofing materials of old, 
beautiful and variegated 
materials with 
which they could 
achieve subtle profiles, 
but it is only recently 
that manufacturers have 
successfully met the 
problem of serving this 
architectural require- 
ment with materials of 
practical utility and 
moderate cost. 

The scope of this ar- 
ticle intentionally omits 
slate and tile as roofing 
materials, and aims to 
present a few comments 
on manufactured shin- 
gles of wood, metal, as- 
bestos and asphalt on a 
felt base. , 

Until comparatively 
recently, the wood shin- 
gle was practically the 
only shingle used, and 
the only modern devel- 
opment has been to offer 
shingles pre-stained by 
dipping, and hence more 
thoroughly impregnated 
with creosote than shin- 
gles to which stain is ap- 
plied on the building. 
Considerable added life 
is given to wood shingles 
by dipping in creosote 


colors, 


{ 
{ 
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House & 
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“Weatherbest” stained shingles 


(Continued from page 154) 


om, 
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To the side walls of truly 
Colonial houses, hand-split 
wood shingles impart a 
rugged, primitive character 





Garden 





This roof is laid with 


RTE SRNR BONS 


stain, and a great color 
range is also possible. 
Shingles weather natur- 
ally with a_ certain 
amount of variation in 
color, and the makers of 
pre-stained shingles now 
offer them in assort- 
ments of color and tone. 
Straight-grain shingles 
take stain more evenly 
and retain it longer than 
shingles sawed in such a 
way as to expose the 
hard and impregnable 
portions of the wood. 
Creosoting is a general 
preservative, not only 
against rot and insects, 
but against weather. It 
also prevents rot around 
nail-holes, which causes 
shingles to drop out of 
place, and counteracts 
the natural tendency of 
shingles to curl and warp 

The natural life of 
wood shingles is gener- 
ally given as fifteen 
years, though many an 
cient buildings with 
shingle roofs testify to a 
longer life. On_ side 
walks, of course, shin- 
gles last far longer than 
on roofs, and on the 
New England coast the 
salt in the air seems to 
transform the _ very 
structure of the wood 
into a substance differ 
ent from wood. Cedar 
cypress and redwood are 
(Continued on page 15°) 


ASR AGATE SATIS TIE aT 


Rough textured “Colorblende” 
shingles with ragged edges are 
the latest and most interesting 
development of asbestos shingles 


This close view of a Barrett 
“Giant” asphalt shingle shows 
the texture effect of the slate- 
surfacing of this roof covering 


























PORCE-NAMEL 


The Better Kitchen Table” 
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ak 
Picture this Porce-7Namel table in your kitchen. Contemplate . 
( yclone Fence is the -— fence a gone the number of stepsit will save. Realize that with a Porce-Namel, 
and country estates. iakes grounds truly . ae ee . f 

; + Bre . ration of a meal 
+ . private. Effectively bars destructive undesir- practically ona ing pertaining to the peepara 
a ables and reduces upkeep cost of grounds, is within arm’s reach. 2 
t: Minimum Maintenance Expense 
tain : ‘ 4 ~oeewe ‘ m , fei 
1 in Cyclone “Galv-After’’ Chain Link Fence Fabric is You Want the Laflat Top . ; 
rs of Heavily Zinc-Coated, (or Hot Galvanized) by It will never buckle, bulge or warp. Every Laflat top is reinforced to 
now Hot-Dipping Process AFTER Weaving. No give absolute rigidity of working surface. Every Porce-‘Namel table is 
sort- annual painting. given three coats of snowy white enamel on back, ends and front. All 
one Cyclone Service solves any fencing prob- The Mark cf interiors are finished in the same manner. Insist upon a Porce-TNamel 
gles lem. Write nearest ofices, Dept. 51. Quality L ence from your furniture dealer. 

Lan Py . T > + + , and ~ervice 

enly CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY : 

- Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, O., Newark, We are glad to receive correspondence from women interested in better kitchen equip- 
than N.J., Fort Worth, Tex., Oakland, Calif. (Standard Fence Co.) ment. We'll gladly tell you who sells the Porce-Namel line in your city too. 
ich a Portland, Ore., (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 

the 

rable MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
vood. Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 
neral 


adison St. Nappanee, Ind. 
ro WIRE AND IRON; ALSO ENTRANCE GATES 435 Sateen & Box 34 PP 
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all Waste “3 

in Handy Hopper S-e5 
Doors--Then re) 5 
FORGET it! 
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Waste Disposal Now 
Tells how to screen your home | Housework’s Easiest Task! 


ad as ET the kitchen in that new home of yours 


4 





be 

always a place you're proud to show to your 
guests! The Kernerator, built-in-the chimney, makes 
| it easier to keep your kitchen tidy than otherwise. For 


T is trite to say that screens should be 
unobtrusive, fly-tight, mosquito-proof 
and durable. But the screening of a 
home to meet these requirements is a job 
for an expert. That in why Higgin All 
Metal Screens are always installed by Hig- 





all waste, garbage, sweepings, tin-cans and bottles, 
broken glass and crockery—in fact refuse of every kind 

is merely dropped through the handy hopper door. 
Falling to the brick combustion chamber in the base- 
ment, everything burnable is consumed, while non- 
combustibles are flame-sterilized for removal with the 





* < asnes. 
gin service men, trained in every detail of le Costs Nothing to Operate 
screening the home, from measuring to -~ ; The Kernerator needs no fuel—just an occasional 
fitting lighting of the air-dried waste—hence your first cost 
tting. 


really quite moderate) is the last. Thousands in use, 
in residences, apartments, hospitals, hotels, institu- 


Send for your copy of the beautifully tions, from coast to coast. Guaranteed. Consult your 
° a) @ We ‘6 architect, as the Kernerator must be installed at time 
illustrated and informative book “Your Home building is erected, or write for details and references 
Screened the Higgin Way.” It will help you “ KERMER Becmere an oR COMPANY 
to decide how your home should be screened roses 





. 1025 Chestnut Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
to keep out summer pests and insure the 


comfort and health of your family. 


ws Copy of book sent promptly on request 








wk The Higgin Mfg. Co., 501-11 Washington St., Newport, Ky. 








minutes later, 
the meal until time 


time m the open | irnet 


minutes later the 









—then Cook With 
the Gas Turned Off 


I 1a Bear 
Salad 


Indian Puddit 


“al be cooked in your kitchen with 25 min- 
would it take three hours? Could 
right after lunch, turn off the gas 2§ 
> relieved of further attention to 


| Te 1s A t nur 

} , while the »al ' 
MSL “4 Vili Meal COOKS tl 
with the gas turned off. And 
there is no worry. Even if the 
meal is served hours later than 
lanned, it will not be burned ot 


lried-up. But it will still be hot 


und with all the rich juices and 


lelicious flavors kept in 


The efhciency of these trul 
modern ranges, which mark a new 
era in cooking methods, is 
matche by their beauty of de 


’ 
| 
sign and finish. The model in al 


white or black-and-white fitted to 


th 


kitchen wi 
with its 


e needs of 


your 


perfectly 


surroundings. You will be 


harmonize 


grat 
hed by the reductions it will make 
in your gas bills, the time it wi 


free and the improved cooking it 


Vil sssure 


Get our Free Booklet 


ras I 


urned Off 


CHAMBERS MPG. CO., Dept. G-4, Shelbyville, Ind. 
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COOKS with the GAS TURNED OFF! 
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NATURE avd ARTIFICE iz SHINGLES 


(Conlinned from page 156) 


considered from their natural weather- 
resistant qualities the best woods from 
vhich to make shingles. 

Architects working in the true vein of 
the Colonia! have greatly revived the 
popularity of the old hand-split shingle, 
vhich gives an interestingly rough and 


shaggy effect to  side-walls. These 
shingles, which are again being made to 
meet a considerable demand, are of larger 


dimensions than mill shingles, and are 
more durable because they are split on the 
natural cleavage of the wood. They are 
especially effective for use on sidewalls, 
where they can be laid with as much as 
8 inches exposed to the weather. 


In the building of wood shingle roof 
it is best to lay the shingles on strips 
called shingle lath rather than on a 
tightly sheathed roof, because the circu- 


lation of air in the attic prevents dry rot 
Wood shingles should be laid in a course 
of double thickness at the eaves, project- 
ing 2 inches and with care that the upper 
course covers all the joints in the lower 
course. From 4 inches to 4% inches is the 
proper amount of weather exposure to al 
low for wood shingles on a roof, and when 
this is increased to 5 inches or 6 inches it 
means a roof with a leaky future, and usu 
ally a builder who is trying to cover a 
given roof area with a smaller quantity 
of shingles than is called for by the job. 

rhe tips of wood shingle roofs are gen- 
erally protected by tin under-shingles, 
vhich are heavily water-proofed, like 
flashings; they are, in fact, like the flash 
ings in roof valleys, bent the opposite 
Way 

A great deal of interest can be given a 
wood shingle roof by making the most of 
variegated color effects in pre-staining, 
and by using shingles which can be laid 
in irregular, wavy lines. There is a con- 
tinued popularity for the thatch effect in 
shingle roofs. One of the best arguments 
in favor of adapting wood shingles to 
produce the effect of straw or rush thatch 
appears in an interesting booklet just 
issued by one of the wood shingle manu- 
irers. There has been more or less 
argument among architects to the 
strict correctness of thatch effect shingle 
roofs, and here is a paragraph which com- 
bines sense and sentiment to an unusual 
degree: 

(Following a brief description of the 
ancient craft of the thatcher) 

“While one occasionally sees evidence 
of fresh activity of the thatcher, like 
many another picturesque feature of by- 
gone days the old thatched straw roof is 
rapidly disappearing to make way for 
something more practical. It was too 
insecure against storm, too hospitabie to 
vermin. Yet the quaint charm of its 
softly-rolling helped the building to nestle 
snugly in the shades and valleys of the 
surrounding landscape, and still holds 
a place in the affections of those who love 
beauty.” This is consideration of the end 
or aim of the “thatch effect” shingle roof, 
rather than of the means utilized to 
attain it. A not-too-broad architectural 
sanction must admit the desirability of 
effecting a soft, old-looking roof-line 
which obliterates sharp points of gables 
and harsh edges of eaves, and must admit, 
that it is perfectly permissible to 
realize this idea in any material and by 
structural ingenuity that may be 
invented 

Shingles of metal, naturally, are con- 
fined to impervious metals as the material 
of their manufacture. We have, there- 
fore, zinc shingles and copper shingles. 
Tin shingles, due to the necessity of con- 
stant re-painting to prevent rust, offer 
no advantages, and exist mostly in the 
form of inartistic, mechanical imitations 
of clay tiles 

Zinc shingles are made so that the units 
interlock and form a tight, permanent 
roof, weighing only 105 pounds to the 
square 


fact 


as 


too 


any 


The newest comer among metal shin- 
gles is the copper shingle, which is ever 
lighter in weight per square than the zinc 
shingle. The Copper and Brass Research 
Association has compiled a table of 
relative weights per square of different 
types of roofing which is of interest to 
include here, as the weight of a roof 
directly affects building costs as repre 
sented by the framing and construction 
of the roof. 


Shingle Tile 1800 lbs 
Spanish Tile 850 lbs 
Slate 450-675 Ibs 
Felt and Gravel (or slag 300-625 Ibs 
Asbestos Shingles 300-650 Ibs 
Hardlead Sheets 210-325 lbs 
Wood Shingles 200-300 lbs 
20 g. Galv. Iron (Corrugated 225 lbs 
16 oz. Copper (Standing Seam 125 lbs 
Copper Shingles 84-100 lbs 
Tin 75 lbs 


As copper is non-corrosive it can be 
used in very thin sheets, which accounts 
for its lightness as compared with other 
materials. It possesses, also, the advan 
tage of color, both natural and chemical, 
and is used not only in its natural oxidized 
green color and other greens, but in a 
complete range of reds, browns and tans 
in purple and even in a rich turquoise 
blue—all with a soft, velvet-like texture 

In re-roofing, copper shingles can be 
laid over old shingles. Their raised butts 
lift the shingles sufficiently to provide 
an air space beneath the surface, allowing 
perfect ventilation. With copper, of 
course, there is never any future expense 
in repairs or re-roofing, and the roof not 
only adds to the re-sale of a house, but 
even possesses a high salvage value. 

In the asbestos shingle the prospective 
builder is dealing in a known quantity in 
the matter of material. Every one knows 
that the most conspicuous quality of 
asbestos is its resistance to fire. Wood 
shingles, of course, have no fire-resistant 
properties; metal shingles are fire-proof, 
as are also asbestos shingles, while the 
fourth division dealt with in this article, 
(asphalt on felt base) are partially fire 
resistant, due to their slate surfacing. 

The asbestos shingle is a substantia! 
thing, from the nature of its substance 
with a wide range of variety in its appear 
ance. In the earlier years of their manu 
facture, asbestos shingles were far from 
attractive when laid on a roof because 
they presented a flat, even surface devoid 
of shadow lines or texture, and a uniform 
expanse of the peculiarly uninteresting 
color of natural asbestos and the sub- 
stance with which it was combined. 

Today asbestos shingles have reached a 
high stage of development in which their 
practical advantages are equalled by 
their esthetic appearance. The most 
popular asbestos shingle roofs are now 
laid in a variegated range of blending 
colors. An interestingly rough texture 
has also been achieved, as well as an 
uneven, shaggy edge in place of the 
uniformly mechanical exactitude of the 
first asbestos shingles, and the heavy 
butts of the new tapered asbestos shingles 
give effective lines of shadow. 

Asbestos shingles are usually laid 7 
inches to the weather, and in the same 
manner as slates or tiles. In re-roofing it is 
becoming the practice to lay asbestos shin 
gles directly over the old wood shingles, 
the added weight being no greater load on 
the existing roof structure than the weight 
of the wood shingles soaked with water 
in every rain storm. The roofer who 
is particular about the workmanlik« 
quality of his job lays thin beveled strips 
of pine board along each course of the old 
wood shingles, as shown -in one of the 
illustrations. The bevel is utilized to level 
off the surface on which the asbestos 
shingles are laid, the strips being laid so 
that the thick, or butt, edge comes 
against the butts of the old shingles 
Some roofers maintain that the only 
really good re-roofing job demands the 

(Continued on page 162) 
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‘‘Homes of 


Distinction’’ 


A\ BEAUTIFUL PLAN BOOK 
+ 4 of 68 pages, showing small one 
and two story houses of many dif- 
ferent designs. The plans have 
all been prepared by architects of 
ong experience and are very prac- 
tical. Descriptions and costs are 
ilso shown in the book. 


Our service does not stop with the 
book. Your home problem will 
be ours if you will let it. Blue 
prints and specifications will be 
furnished and a service that can- 
not be obtained elsewhere at any 
price. 

\ supplement showing many at- 
tractive garages and additional 
homes will be sent with the above 


book, postpaid to any address, 
ipon receipt of only 


$100 


SCROGGS & EWING 
Architects 


610-E Lamar Bldg., 


Augusta, Ga. 


| 
Every Home 


Lover Should 
Have at Hand; 


| 
| 


Interior 





Decoration 
in All Its 


Phases 











In 
One Big Volume 








PRICE $8-5° 


textiles, lighting, 
systematic and logical order. 
of the subject and in a way that makes it e 
professional for reference. It is divided int 
of decoration in England, Italy, Spain and 
its details;3 The assembling of various sty 


Please send me an illustrated pamphlet 














283 ILLUSTRATIONS, 7 PLATES 
IN COLOR, 451 PAGES, OCTAVO 
There are twelve chapters on color, walls, floors, windows, furniture and arrangement, 


mantels, pictures, decoration accessuries, etc. The book is arranged in 
No space or time is lost in giving expert advice on every phase 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 











































































































Eberlein, 
McClure and 
Holloway 





qually valuable to the amateur for study or to the 
o three sections: 1. A résumé of the development 
France; 2. The why and how of furnishing in all 
les in a right manner. 

De 


t.HG4 
EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


of this book and other similar volumes. 









































Ahuttle-G: aft 
Colonial Pattern Rugs 


Hand woven rugs in the historic 

old colonial patterns are ideal 

for bedroom use. The pattern 

of the rug illustrated is known 
as ‘Dog Tracks”’. 


vs ” 
Size 36 x 60", $70.00 


Send orders and requests for 
further particulars to 
THE SHUTTLE-CRAFT CO., Inc 
(Dept. 17) 


1416 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


{ THINK of the service rendered 


you by the Brooks t Inderground 
System! It insures thorough _ 
covering of your grounds with a fine 
mist of “London Fog” spray— dis- 
tributing the life-giving fluid like a 








water are used, and the 
freshly green appearance- 
rowth and velvety 1 
. An “Invisible 
IT’S “invisible”! 
from its natural beauty. 
Sprinkler Heads. Send us 







a plan and prices for you. Write 


Landscape Architect! 

































COLONIAL 4-POSTER BED 








$49.50 


feature price 


F. O. B. Boston 
An Unusual Offer! 





Solid mahogany turned post with 
hand-carved pineapple tops Head | 
posts 48” high, foot post 38” high 
Handmade throughout by skilled 
craftsmen. Beautiful hand-rubbed, 
dull satin finish, obtained by special 
process. 

Made in three sizes 

Width Length 

Single or Twin Size, 3’ 3” 6’ 4” 

Medium Size, 4’ 6” Of 4” 

Full Size, 4° 6” 6’ 4” 

Positively best value obtainable 
anywhere. Freight rates low and 
safe delivery guaranteed Sent on 
receipt of price—or C.O.D. with 
$25.00 deposit, Guaranteed as repre- 
sented or money refunded, 





_We make many pieces equally de- 
sirable—all of best wotkmanship | 
and material. Send for Booklet G-4. 


Winthrop Furniture Co., 424 Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


keep on hand a box of 


100 Envelopes to match 


printed out (not more than 3 lines.) 


110-B High St. 


In Business Since 1899 

















gentle caress on grass, flowers and shrubbery. 
action automatically without human aid. 
at night, when water systems are at the high-pressure point 
because the “peak load” of the day is past. 
grounds have 
with grass of a soft, luxuriant 
texture you thought impossible! 
System 

Nothing above surface of lawn to detract 
Lawn mowers do not strike the 
rough sketch, showing dimen 
sions of grounds, and our Engineering Dept. will prepare 
for data. 


It may be used 


Less time and 


BROOKS, Landscape Irrigation Engineers 
Frost-Proof Underground Sprinkling Systems 
10226-A Woodward Avenue—Detroit, ! . 
Branch Office: 605 Guaranty Bidg., West Palm Beach, Fila. 


Correct Statio nery 
for Everyday 


There are many occasions when you do not care to use expensive 
Stationery, yet you always wish to be correct. 


| PRISCILLA PERSONAL PRINTED STATIONERY 
200 Single Sheets, 6 x 7 inches $ 


(Both printed with name and address) 


Send us a dollar with your name and address plainly 
West of 
and outside U. S., add 10% for extra postage. 
| days, your postman will deliver a box of dainty Priscilla 
Personal Stationery with your name and address printed 
inrich dark Blue Inkon pure White Bond paper, delightful 
to write upon. We guarantee to please you. Order today. 


HERMAN GOLDBERGER 


Boston, Mass. 










No. 1996. One of the homes built from 
Keith plans. Plans $30.00, 


Build that Home 


No better time than this. You choose from ideal designs, 
then build from tested plans. Your new home is finished ae 
originally planned-and Keith's plans safeguard your building 


The Keith Way 


gives homebuilders the ben 

of 26 years’ experience. Kei 
jans are practical, constructi 

% sound and you are certain 

% house that's likable and 
ivable 


Investigate the economies of 
method: first get Keith’ 
plan book A_ wealth o 
distinctive dwellings with 
ose deft treatments of ar- 







ome you want. And Keith 
elps the builder every step 


of the way. 
336 Praxs’ 


From smallest bungalow 
to pretentious homes. A bi« 
vaxe book of 


x beautiful designs 
K p which will make building easy 
EITHS Complete working plans furnished 
~ MAGAIINE at a fraction of the cost of creating 
- new ones 


Be ch make the kind a 


« these tested plans pre- 
vent disappointments, alterations 
and expensive ‘‘extras.’" 


, 

Keith’s Magazine 
(Est. 25 years) published monthly, 
is an invaluable aid to building, dec- 

and furnishing the home 
ahoun building materials and 
their latest uses. 
homebuilder helps. 


Special Offer 


Here fs your opportunity to benefit by Keith's Magazine ang 
the De Tene lan Book. ct now if you wish magazine an 
book at this reduced price. Please use coupon. 


Keith Corporation, 100 N. 7th Street, Minneapolis, Minna. 


Complete with 





KEITH CORPORATION, 100 N. 7th St., Minneapolis, Dept. 9 


Send me prepaid De Luxe book of 336 plans and Keith's 
Magazine for one year. | will send you $4.50 after a week's 
examination, or return book, with no fur.her obligation. 


(if more convenient, you may enclose check) 
PIOUS. 6 0.00 0.d000 60 vecese ceacee ce 00 60 0@NeGReee 


AGREE 6 cc vadececccccacdserececcccceseseeee 
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NATURE and ARTIFICE ix SHINGLES 


peetee ee ce-seenrerere SeSeeeseesere oo eee essa see e sees seen es eee e rose rs eeereoor= 


Beautiful TILES 


Especially produce d by the Associated Tile Manufacturers, 
vith beauty always in view. The factories named below 


Continued from page 158) 


complete removal of the old shingles, and is, in the final analysis, predicted by the 
the tight re-sheathing of the roof with inherent physica! properties of materials; 
match-boarding. This contention is well the second, at first similarly predicted, 
worth considering if the old shingles has recently afforded a remarkable oppor- 
afford an insecure and rotten nailing for tunity for a demonstration of the ingen- 
the new asbestos shingles, because such uity, resourcefulness and enterprise of 
a nailing would allow some of the new American manufacturers. 

units to work loose. Whether to lay over For the reader who wishes to get in 
the old shingles or to remove them and direct touch with the manufacturers of 
sheath the rafters can only he decided in the various types of shingle described 
each case by the nature and condition of in this article, the following list is offered: 
the existing roof 


ire associated together to insure the finest quality, the 
most complete service, and the most intelligent use of 
liles that can pos ibly be achieved. 


‘ : , 

For a new roof, asbestos shingles are WwooD 

laid on a tightly sheathed roof (pre ler- Souther Cypress Manufacturers Association, 
ably match-boarded), using good building New Orleans, La. 
paper or slater’s felt and nails of gal Cypress Shingles; Complete Data, Booklets, 


. . et } 
vanized iron or copper. : 

The fourth type of shingles considered ory Company, Inc. North Tonawanda, 
by this article appears in several different (tained Shingles: Booklets, “Thatch Roofs, 
forms, and usually under the name-of “How to Build a 40-year Roof.’ 

‘asphalt” shingles. Whatever their minor 


me - ~ .  Weatherbest Stained Shingle Company, Inc., 
differences, the principle of their fabri- North Tonawanda, N 
cation is the same. The base is heavy (“Weatherbest” Stained Shingles; Booklets, 





+5 as , . : luding “The Cons tion of Weat! “ 
building felt, to which is added, under Thatch Roofs’) eee: 
great pressure, compositions mainly of 


asphalt. The surface to be exposed on the 5 Gieat ant Si Place, New York City 


roof is “slate surfaced”, meaning that an . ; : : 
ee oe atine of all narticles H. S. Barber Cre-sote-stained Shingle Co., 173 
even, all-over coating Of small particles Beaufait Ave., Detroit, Mich 

of slate or other stone is pressed into the (“Barcrest” Shingles, pre-stained 

asphalt coatings. 





- : West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: (Shingle 
It can readily be seen that differ- Branc h) Henry Building, Seattle, Wash 
| | ences in the wearing quality and in the (‘Rite-grade Inspected Red Cedar Shingles 
| appearance ol this type ol shingle will California Redwood Association Exposition 


result from differences in the manufac- ears pmecten, ¢ lif 
ture of the several brands. The felt base anes ae 
may be thick, or thin; the quality of the 


. . METAL 
asphalt coating may vary according to the oa 
quality of asphalt used, according to the Anaconda Copper Company, (Copper & Brass 
proportion of other substances used with Research Association, 25 Broadway, New 


; . . York City 
it, and according to the thickness of the “opper Shingles: Booklet, “Copper, The Ideal 


asphalt coating. One asphalt shingle, Roof.’ 
for instance, is tapered like a wood shingle, 
and may be laid 5 inches to the weatherin- 
stead of the 4 inches which is regarded as 
the safe weather exposure for flat asphalt ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
shingles. This tapered shingle is built-up 


Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Til. 
(Illinois Zinc Shingles.) 





Mohawk Asbestos Slate Co., Uti N. ¥ 
im led } res . ‘ee E ‘ , Utica, 
H| and moulded under great pressure, and Tapered Asbestos Shingles; Bookiet, “For 
, meets every practi al test of roofing. Roofs of Lasting Beauty. 
' ‘ “ . enh hincle “ : 
' In appearance a phalt shingles MAY Achestos Shingle, Slate and Sheathing Compan 
; ; vary in the color effects produced by the Ambler, Pa. 
| coloring matter used in the asphalt ate sles; B —- Slates, Asbestos, “Century” 
| : Shingles; oklets.) 
| Hy] mixture, and may vary also according iag> rakeneatn 
‘ . : “. , ° . ‘ 
; Hy to the color of the pulverized slate pressed H. 7 _— arapetie Co., 296 Madison Avenue, 
H ‘ into the exposed surface. The usual colors + a od + 
' : (Johns-Manville“ Colorblende” Asbestos Shingles; 
| ‘ are dull red, dull green and natural dark Johns-Manville “Flextone” Shingles; Johns-Man 
Hy : gray slate while a new arrival in the field — ae Daan a Time, Ei Shingles, Booklets. 
‘| : ; Pep ; ass : heppagye , “Re-roofing for the Last Time,” Etc. Etc.) 
' offers a rich weathe red brown, iN @ TANZ€ Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles, with Particular 
\ ’ of tones, made from a special slate found reference to Colorblende.’ 
' . = 
| ¥| in a Georgia quarry, 
¥| Z iy While the slate-surfacing greatly les- ASPHALT SHINGLES (Felt Base 
7 , k | cpa, 
7] - To - ‘ > " " « ‘ ‘ . 
\ A W oman s Res} ect for the Tas \ : sens the fire-hazard from falling sparks 
ny 


, : The Barrett Company, N City 
or a nearby fire, the asphalt shingle is not ‘ ~? wm Rare Cty 


| ; “Giant” Slate Surfs aced Shingle; “Everlastic 
; The woman who has ap at os ttm whether she in itself non-inflammable, like the metal Single Shingles;” “Everlastic Multi-Shingles” 
: does it herself or has help; who knows what it means to take care or asbestos shingle, or like tile and slate. — ee J Booklet, “4 in 1 Roofing Saves 
H of floors; whose appreciation © if the beauty, in colors and texture, Asphalt shingles are made as separate ime and Money,” Etc. Etc.) 
' } : , . 
' that Tiles afford she is the woman who wants Tile wherever shingles, and in strips of two and four nied & Crt a t Walpole, Mas em 

; ; : 1. Se ee Ar ra oofs Slate-Surfacec oofing,” 
‘| she can have it shingles in one piece. The main advan- “Twin Shingle,” “Paroid Rolled Roofing,” Birds 
: Her comfort and leisure are determined by tage of these joined shingles lies in a Shingle Design,” Leaflets, Etc.) 
Hl her use of materials and « onvemences that FIZEE saving of nails and of labor cost in laying. The Richardson Company, Locka: id, Ohio 
: lessen the burden of housework. \sphalt shingles are being used exten- (Richardson Roofing; 


SuperGiant Shingles; 

sively for re-roofing over old wood-shingle Booklet, “Roofs of Distinction 

roofs, in which procedure the same The Barber Asphalt Company, Philadelphia, P 

methods should be used as were outlined “Genasco” Sealbac Shingles, four in a strip; 

= - . . 1 Booklet.) 

for re-roofing with asbestos shingles. 

rhe same methods, too, apply to the lay- The re Carey Company, Lockland 

. fF « — 7 « . ; << oc 10. r 

ing of a new rool of asphalt shingles as (“Asphaltslate” Shingles, “Jumbo” Shingle, Strip 

apply to the laying of new roof of asbestos Shingles, Rolled Roofing, Booklet, “Your Home.”) 

shingles. Asphalt shingles 12 inches long, —~ Millhouse Mig. Co., South Bend, 
: eR we. aed . age ndiana 

laid 4 inches to the weather, give a roof. {cHenry-Millhouse Asphalt Shingles.) 

covering of three thicknesses over the en- ... : 

sien ened agen Flintkote Company, Boston, Mass. 


: . (“Rex” Roofing and cn~, Products;” “Rex” 
Of all the types discussed, the asphalt Shingles, Slate Surfaced; “Rex” Cut-Corner Shin- 


shingle is the least expensive from the #!¢s, Slate-Surfaced; “Rex” Strip Shingles, Slate 


Tile is such a material. Tiles do not show 
footmarks. They cannot be scratched, marred 
or worn down. Dirt “tracked” into the house 
is easily removed. The original color and 
: finish of Tiles are never lost. They are per- 
HI manently beautiful and serviceable 
















, Cincinnati. 


Hl The Alhambra Tile Company 

i% Amencen Encausuc Tiling A copy of 
Co 

Beaver i ‘alls Art Tile 

The Cambridge Til Mite Co 

Grueby Faience & Tile Co 

Matawan Tile Company 

The Mosaic Tile Company 

The National Tile Company 


HH me Sug 
gestion Box will be 
sentio you I ree on 

request 
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‘ 
' ° 
weanenions , i f initi ‘Os atental « : Surfaced; “Rex” Wide Spaced Shingles; Rex-tile 
Old Budge E. B. & Tile Co. PY eet ne : of _— cost of material = of Shingles; General Book on Roofing.) 
| Berth Amboy Tile Works / ‘ la rr, and with the inc reasing esthetic Li : i theres Cen Lock N.Y 
Unies eg Nate 1 | merits in color, texture and thickness now ~ Winthrop” ” Tapered Asphalt Shingle: “Indian 
ist Unies A Seaere Encaustic | | apparent in their manufacture, the as- Brand” Quarto, Self-Spacing Shingles; “Iroquois” 
| celine Til » the i} | phi ingle is assure its growi Shingles; “Big Chief” Asphalt Shingles; “Indi 
ympan re the ' shalt shingle is assured of its growing >hingles; “Big f phi ngles; “Indian 
i! Wheeling Tile C any a Hi I Saelied mel ellie wan & 8 Kraft” Roofing; “Big Chief Giants;” and other 
rT , a 7 . is Hi popularity and wide use. Roofings.) 
. ASSOC LA’ TED TILE MANUFACTURERS | The best roof, always, must be the per-  _ ; 
{ Pall P | H manent roof which is also beautiful— ‘ wee tot Lowe og Corporation, St. Louis, Mo 
| = . ILE ‘ave ails ymnsyivania ag ~ eee ee (Asphalt Shingles, Red or Green Mineral- 
: 315" Th Avenue Beaver Pa * . : . : the ideal roof which is the aim of both Surfaced.) : 
| Sewerrrcirrctar terre reer errr rrrrerrrrerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrTrrrrirrrrrrr | manufacturer and prospective builder. 


= : : . H. M. Reynolds Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
| The first of these essentials, permanency, (Reynolds Flexible Asphalt Shingles.) 
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Willowcraft 


a : 
Furniture 
Genuine 
French Willow 
Best Grade 


HOSE who know 
good furniture select 


Willoweraft for its correct 
and beautiful designs, fine 
workmanship and_= great 
durability. 

Do not confuse Wiilow- 

craft (100 per cent wood 


with Fibre furniture, 


made of twisted paper. 
If your dealer cannot show you 
Willowcraft, write for illustrated 


catalog. 


Willowcraft Shops 
































Residence of Edward W. Bok, Merion, Pa 


COMFORT, HEALTH and ECONOMY 
with KELSEY HEALTH HEAT 


This large suburban residence is comfortably heated with a battery 
of Kelsey Warm Air Generators. The results have been so satis- 
factory that we have since installed the Kelsey system in Mr. Bok’s 
winter home at Mountain Lake, Florida. 


In every part of the country you will find Kelsey Warm Air 
Generators doing equally good work, filling the house with fresh, 
warm air, automatically humidified to the proper degree, promoting 
health and comfort, and cutting down coal bills to the minimum 





Let us 


things 


| WARM AIR ELSEY 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


Sales Offices Dealers 
Boston and’ New York Principal Cities 
= <2 SS 


send vou “Kel 
you will war 


sev Achievements.”" It will explain many 
ow before installing a new heating system 


HE. - KELSE 





237 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Box C, Cambridge 40, Mass- 
iH 2 Presented by 
/) Daniel Webster 


. to Dr. G. 
Sept. 12, 1850 






Door 
Knocker 


Was reproduced 


from the famous Pry aoa 

original on the 4059. $6. 00 
‘ P i 

home of Daniel 5 nde hag 

Webster at Marsh- 9008 ate ob 

field, Mass., 8% x 2% inches 


brought to America nearly three cen- 
turies ago, when great trading fleets 
first set sail for our New England 
shores. 

An Artbrass Knocker, deeply rooted 
in traditional sentiment, when placed 
on your front door, makes the entrance 
of your home unusually interesting 
and personal. It supplants the trouble- 
some door-bell, can be easily attached, 


and will never get out of order. 
ARTBRASS KNOCKERS sent pre- 
paid to any address upon receipt of 
tice. Write for sacerestiog Door 
nocker booklet illustrating fifty-four 
famous historic designs ranging from 
$1.80 to $30.00 in price. 


ART BRASS CO., INC. 


Dept. H-4 
229 E. 134th St. New York 


Also makers of the famous SAN-O-LA 
Bathroom Accessories. 


Winslow 























Clear your clothes yard of un- 


sightly posts and 
in their place a 


Hill Champion 


Clothes 


It can be taken in when not in 


use. Leaves your 
beauty unmarred 
poses. The 
bringing 150 feet 
easy reach from 
Saves many steps. 
folder. G. 


Hill Clothes 





Home Office: New York 
112 So. 16th St. Office 
Philadelphia 17 E. 49th St. 


dryer 


Olde Stonesfield 








lines and use 


Dryer 


lawn with its 
for other pur- 
revolves, 
of line within 
one position. 
Send for our 


Dryer Co., 52 Central St., Worcester, Mass. 








Flagging and 
Stepping Stones 


Interesting shapes and 
choice colorings. Send 
for Booklet No. 27. 


THE JOHN D. EMACK CO, 


eB ay ll ea, 










FLOORS, DOORS, 
INTERIOR TRIM 


and all woodwork 
for which a hard- 
wood is desirable. 


Beanti/ut 


birch 


That is its first 
qualification. It’s 
beautiful. 


And it is hard. That's 
why.it is so supremely 
durable and so success- 
fully resists the heavy 
wear that furniture and 
all interior woodwork 
is called upon to with- 
stand. 


It takes and holds all 
kinds and shades of 
finish in a very supe- 
rior way and for white 
enamel work it is by 
all odds, the first choice 
by those who know the 
qualities of woods. 


We publish a very 
beautiful book that 
shows in a preat range 
of pictured examplesthe 
uses of birch and ex- 
plains why it is best 
for these uses. 


If you are joing, to 
build a home or buy 
furniture, you certainly 
should have a copy of 
this book. We will 
pladly send you one— 
free, on your request. 


THE BIRCH 


MANUFACTURERS 
219 F.R.A. Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Sconomical 
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Sows Seeds 





ity of Operation. 
of T 


cess as the larger ones. 
of transplanting is minimized. 


At the bottom of the seed- 
holder is a pear-shaped 
opening regulated by a 
spring, exposing an open- 
ing corresponding in size 
to that of the seed to be 
sown. 

The Seed-Sower is held 
in the left hand with the 


One Week Later—Here the plants are 





SS 
ae —— 


Indispensable! 


eed- 
ower 


at a Touch! 





Unapproachable in Simplic- 


Economy 


ime and Assured Results 


HE professional gardener and even more so 
the amateur has long felt the need of an in- 
strument to enable him to sow the finest seeds 
with the same precision and assurance of suc- 


The Sowrite Seed-Sower does this—for it drops 
the seed with such accuracy that perfect devel- 
opment of each plant is assured and the trouble 


Its value to you is tremendous—since it 
assures the success of your garden! 


HOW IT OPERATES 


feeder-tube extending over 
the back of the hand. A 
light tapping with the sec- 
ond finger of the right hand 
on the er2 of the second 
finger of the left gently im- 
pells the seed through the 
tube in regular order. (See 
illustration.) 


Just a suggestion: When ordering one for your own use, 
why not one or more as welcome gifts to your friends. 


Sent anywhere postage prepaid on receipt of price 


ONE DOLLAR 





ing up. Each separate —no 





MAX SCHLIN 


1 enclose herewith 


cash for (how many) 
to be sent to me postpaid. 


Yours truly, 


Address. 


waste of seed—no waste of time or plants. 


—"—————— PLEASE USE THIS COUPON WHEN ORDERING -—=-———— 


785 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


dollars by check, money order, 


Schling Seed-Sowers, 
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ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


AMING THe Witpincs. By Her- 
BERT DuRanp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

It is probably safe to hazard the state- 
ment that for the man or woman really 
sympathetic with nature as revealed in 
flowers and plant life and who breathes 
best in the stimulating outdoor American 
air no more charming, companionable 
or enlightening book than this ever has 
been published. It will undoubtedly 
convert many from their interest, albeit 
intense, in their fame gardens, stocked 
with prim and usually well-behaved 
denizens fastidiously derived from various 
parts of the world, to believing with the 
author, who here lays down his pen after 
writing, as the conclusion of the whole 
matter,“I can not imagine a more delight- 
ful and absorbing pastime than studying 
Nature's ways with plants and using the 
knowledge thus acquired, to create gar- 
dens,— new kinds of gardens, that will 
follow her teachings, reflect some of her 


| charm and literally make glad the waste 


places.” 

The volume itself is a perfect cameo 
or intaglio among garden books, of nicest 
and neatest form imaginable, and con- 
tains a sumptuous little gallery of lovely 
and altogether faultless pictures,—there 


| are 23 colored plates and 149 other illus- 
| trations,—each provided, where there is 


at all need for it, with an informative 
subscription. But it is thoroughly prac- 
tical and keeps in view all the time its 
theme The Taming of the Wild Flowers, 
that is, the making use of them in such a 
way that one can actually indulge among 
them in that “purest of pleasures and 
greatest refreshment to the spirit of man.” 
All other books relating to native Ameri- 
can flowering plants describe the plants 
and flowers, help to appreciate them and 
to study them botanically; but this book 
tells how to promote the preservation of 
them in their native haunts and how to 
transfer all that can be moved safely into 
new homes, homes of more artificial condi- 
tions. And the number of very desirable 
ones then car be thus utilized is astonish- 
ingly and gratifvingly large. 

The designer of landscapes will learn 
secrets that make available many native 
shrubs and herbaceous perennials worthy 
of being placed alongside of those that 
now for several years have been highly 
esteemed by the knowing, such as J/lex 
verticillata, I, giabra and Viburnum 
cassinoides. Excellent prescriptions are 
given for small back yards and even house 
foundation plantings. For rock gardens 
is found a most salutary idea, rock gar- 
dens that regularly are “essentially 
artificial affairs made soiely for the pur- 
pose of growing plants from every country 
on the face of the globe except America.” 
The contents of bog and water gardens 
are shown to be capable of great enlarge- 
ment and enrichment at man’s hands. 
For making woodlands more like fairies’ 
paradises then through ignorance they 
commonly are allowed to be, help is 
provided abundantly. For all kinds of 
sites indeed there are wise suggestions in 
both the narrative part of the book and 
in the form of concise lists. 

The names are handled carefully, so 
that almost without exception identity 
is made certain. Readers in various parts 
of the country, however, might wish for 
more of the common names. Swamp 
Magnolia, for example, would be searched 
for in vain by many persons who, knowing 
it only by that name, would not of course 
find it as “Bay, Sweet”, listed among Wild 
Bushes for which cultural directions are 
given. Fewer persons perhaps would fail 
to find what to them has been the Wild 
Honeysuckle here recorded as “Pinxter 
Flower”. For the former of these two 
subjects the book employs Magnoiia 
virginiana as the sole scientific name, 
whereas the catalogs call it only Mag- 
nolia glauca, a name not found in this 
little book at all. 

Due credit is given to nurserymen who 
supply native plants and who should 


therefore be encouraged so that there 
may be less robbing woods and wild 
places of their treasures. Measures and 
methods for protecting and preserving 
these are fervently advocated. 

F. B. M. 


TANDARDIZED Ptant Names. By 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Frederick V. 
Coville and Harlan P. Kelsey, Sub-Com- 
mittee of the American Joint Committee 
of Horticultural Nomenclature. 


So great has been the confusion, result- 
ing often from practical difficulties, of 
both scientific and common names in the 
very broad and complex fields of horti- 
culture that a work of solution must be 
regarded as epoch making. Careful and 
sympathetic consideration at least should 
be given this book which, as but a super- 
ficia) examination would show, has been 
made with care, as it has been compiled 
gratuitously, by men selected through the 
cooperation of the various nation-wide as- 
sociations. It is impossible to conceive 
that the work could have been done more 
faithfully or more ably. The wise nursery- 
man will now employ the recommended 
names in order that he may be sure of 
supplying exactly what an order calls for 
and to give evidence of accuracy and intel- 
ligent progressiveness that shall merit 
patronage. 

There is no arbitrariness in attempting 
to make the recommendations current and 
not even the members of the participating 
organizations are obliged to accept any 
innovation in nomenclature. But the 
hope is that the Committee’s work shall 
be regarded as authoritative for five years. 
during which period corrections and sug- 
gestions are welcomed with a view toward 
revision. Some remarks pertinent to that 
will be attempted here. But first let the 
working of the book be illustrated. 

A contemplative purchaser or a nursery- 
man may be considering what he has 
known as Douglas Fir; but he is not exact- 
ly sure what name to employ in asking for 
it or in listing it, for he has a remembrance 
of having seen various names in associ- 
ation with it. Consequently he looks in 
the proper alphabetical position in this 
book. Fortunately the names of all sorts 
are arranged in one list, with the exception 
of the Fruit Names, which form a com- 
paratively small Appendix. He finds 
DovuGLas-F1R which by its small capitals 
indicates at once that this is to beregarded 
as the approved common name. By the 
hyphen is shown that the tree is not really 
a Fir, just as Day-Lity means that this 
flower is not really to be regarded as a 
Lily, while Strver Fre is ‘actually a Fir 
and belongs to the genus Abies. (Con- 
sistency in the use of the hyphen has not 
yet been attained; one finds approved 
CORALBERRY and BLADDER-SENNA, YEL 
Low-woop and LEATHERWOOD.) After 
DovuGLAS-FIR is printed, in heavy type, 
PSEUDOTSUGA DOUGLASTI, | the 
heavy type meaning that this is the ap- 
proved scientific or botanical name. Under 
that head further search finds, printed in 
Italics, four other names which, though 
sometimes employed, are recommended for 
the discard. Behind twoof these namesare 
abbreviations of the names of authorities 
that have given their sanction to these 
names. P. d. glauca then is treated as the 
Bivue Dovctas-rir and P. macrocarpa as 
the Bic-cone Spruce. The treatment of 
the subject ends with giving the approved 
names for four horticultural varieties of 
Pseudotsuga and the various synonyms, 
that are now to be dropped. Each of these 
varieties is listed separately in the body 
of the work: so minute in its details is it 
In connection it will be noted that no 
scientific term, of Greek or Latin origin, is 
employed for a variety, so that henceforth 
instead of Spiraea vanhouttei (or Spiraea 
Van Houttei, according to the older fash 
ion) will be found Van Houtte Spirea, 
and instead of Retinospora plumosa will 

(Continued on page 166) 
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Great-Crested 
y Flycatcher House Queen Anne Martin House 
, The Flycatchers are entirely in- Made with 48 rooms for the 
\- sectivorous, living off the pests beautiful martins who colonize. 
e of the air. This strikingly origi- The martins devour mosquitoes! 
nal house will attract them. Place Scientific porch. Pure white and 
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and reliable blooming quality. 
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Collection (A) 45 
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grow jane 
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“ out k WW el aIcce is 
hauure ! f this eldom 
offered at rnivantag The 
supply ‘al ite 

Had 


Deep velvety crimeor Both bude 
‘ lowe ‘ t »plendid 
for cutting 


Kaiserin Augusta Viktori Lovely creamy 
white flowers, large and full Blooms freely 
wntil late fall 

ime. Edouard Herriot (Daily Mail Buds 


coral-red 
with yellow 


opening t rimp-t shaded 
and scarlet Magnificent. 


Mrs jaron Ward Long shapely buds of 
Indian yellow, occasionally flushed with 
salmon. One of the best yellows 

Mrs. Charles FP. Russell. Large, beautifully 
formed flower roey carmine, shading to 
scarlet in center. Very profuse bloomer 

Radiance Unueually vigorous bloomer 
Light silvery pink to salmon-pink suffused 


with coppery rose and yellow 


ijf wurchased separate 


Combination Offer. 


12 distinct varieties of 


Garden of which even 


C } ple le Cata: , 
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ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY 


543 MAGEE BUILDING - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Collection (A) and Collection (B), 
“Monthly” 
the specialist will be proud, for 


f Tr es, Shrubs, Plants, etc. 






















































































From June 
to November 











Start this Spring to have 
a beautiful “monthly” 
Rose Garden. Start with 
the best of the monthly 


blooming sorts. 


for ro24 include the cream of their 


Collection (B)* 49s 





y 1 could search through pages o! « talog 
eacriptions without finding another twelve 
Roses to equal, for genuine satistaction, the 
varieties included in this and Collection (A). 
Each is a complete well-balanced assortment 
of beautiful colors. Vigorous two-year-old 
field-grown plants. 


Columbia. One of the newest and largest. 
Flowers often 6 inches across, vivid pink, 
on long thornless stems 

A splendid old reliable, 

Handsome crimson-scarlet 

long 


Gruss an Teplits 
never surpassed 
flowers in profusion all summer 

Jonkheer J. L. Mock. Unusual and most 
attractive. Bright cherry red inside, silvery 
white outside; large and well formed. 

Lady Hillingdon. Large buds of elegant form 
opening clear apricot-yellow. Extra hardy; 
a good fall bloomer 

Light salmon, shading to yellow at 

Large and beautifully formed. 

Free-flowering. 


Ophelia 


base 


Willowmere. Rich shrimp-pink, shaded with 
yellow in center and toning to carmine at 


edges. Buds coral-red 


Regular catalog price $1.00 each) 
free 





Roses, making a Rose 
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stand Plume Retinospora. Another aim- 
ing at simplification in species or genus 
names of scientific form, in addition to the 
new spelling Rosa hugonis, in which even 
a name derived from the name of a person 
is spelled with a smali initial letter unless 
it is the first part of a compound name, 
consists in dropping the second i of a 
Latin genitive that formerly was allowed 
For these innovations there is 
good warrant in scholarship and the uni- 
formity attained is pleasing. 

But there is less uniformity in permit- 


to have 


ting Hvuconis Rose and REGALE Iris 
while other varietal names are given 
purely English forms. The common 


names, to be sure, have been fixed upon 


| only with great difficulty because of the 


multiplicity 
have 


with which certain plants 
honored, or burdened, in 
various parts of the country. Some will 
meet with much opposition; 
gardeners will find it hard, for 
example, to persuade themselves to refer 
to the Saucer Magnolia, whereas they 
before have called it Magnolia Soulange 
ana. One might have expected to find 
SOULANGE MAGNOLIA, just as he does 
LENNE Macnouta. Can it be that the 
Committee lacked for the latter a name 
of truly popular character or, as is more 
probably the desired to indicate 
that while the former is a hybrid whose 
parentage is known the latter is but*a gar 
den form of the one here mentioned first? 

lhe names of persons applied to plants 
have handled variously. Among 
tulips is still found Mr. Farncombe 
Sanders while right beneath it stands J. 
G. Baker. Among Lilacs Ellen Wilmott 
supersedes Miss Ellen Wilmott and Lud- 
wig Spaeth stands instead of Andenken an 
Ludwig Spaeth; but why then should a 
Canna be called Mile. Berthine Brunner 
and a Peony still be handicapped by the 
sesquipedalian appellation Souvenir de 
|’Exposition Universelle or even by the 
shorter compound Souvenir de Louis 
Bigot? The person for whom was named 
a rose would be honored just as much if 
the words “Gruss an” were omitted before 
“Teplitz.” These are minor matters. But 
is it not to be hoped that all cumbersome 
names may be simplified in the next edi- 
tion, even at the cost, if necessary, of ob- 
taining, so far as may be possible, the ap- 
proval of the originators, or, if they can 
not be reached, of their friends or fellow 
countrymenr 

For names of foreign origin, particu- 
larly those of Japanese Flowering Cher- 
ries and Japanese Irises, the responsibil- 
ity rests with several scholars to whom 
the languages are native and who, like 
many other experts in the various fields, 
have labored hard and gratuitously aided 
in bringing the complete work to its high 
state of excellency. These Japanese 
names have always been untractable to 
Americans and it is consequently a relief 
to find their equivalents, usually very 
beautiful equivalents, like Morning Mists 
and Moonlit Waves, recommended for 
general use. For the Japanese Iris Osho, 
however, no English paraphrase is sug- 
gested; nor, by the way, is it clear whether 
or not this name is recommended for that 
lovely double variety sometimes called 
Blue Danube, whose Japanese name 
regularly has occured, in the few catalogs 
that have listed it, as Osho-kun. Here the 
synonym Osho-san inclines one to think 
that Osho is to be regarded as the correct 
name. 

In certain points the Committee has 
had to be arbitrary. The spelling “Evony- 
mus”, to illustrate, has recently had much 
vogue, as has the use of the feminine form 
in the appended adjective vegeta. These 
forms are accounted for by the fact that 
the prefix ew-, meaning “well”, naturally 
becomes ev- before a vowel in English, as 
it does in the familiar word “evangelical”, 
and by the fact that in Latin the names of 


been 


oft course 


many 


case, 


been 
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plants regularly are feminine, even the 
name of a tree where the word itself, in 
Latin grammar, appears to be masculine, 
—Quercus, “Oak”, for example. But the 
word for “name”, which composes the 
second part of Euonymus, is masculine 
and this may be the Committee’s reason 
for taking the name of the plant as of that 
gender. In a somewhat different way 
masculine associations have kept Hya- 
cinthus, Narcissus and Crocus masculine. 

In certain other matters it is to be as- 
sumed that the Committee has found 
authority, as in preferring Wisteria to 
Wistaria and halliana to halleana and 
Levermere, in the name of a poppy, to 
Livermore, which is universally the form 
in catalogs. 

There has been some concession to 
convenience and established usage in con- 
tinuing Retinospora us the common name 
for all plants representing juvenile states 
of Chamaecyparis (Cypress) and of Thuja 
(Arborvitae) and in listing azaleas apart 
from the genus Rhododendron into which 
botanists have placed them. 

But again these are small matters and 
of trivial importance among the 45,000 
entries nearly each one of which has pre- 
sented possibilities of variation. The task 
accomplished has been stupendous enough 
and the wonder is that only three plant 
groups still remain not considered, namely 
Vegetables, Flowering Annuals and 
Flowering Bulbs other than the Tulip. 
To this flower have been devoted seven- 
teen pages of double columns. Herein, as 
under other heads also, when the same 
fairly well established name occurs for 
two or more varieties, even of different 
types, the Committee contents itself with 
merely calling attention to the unfor- 
tunate conflict and refuses to sanction the 
name for any of the varieties, with the 
hope that this confusion of synonomy 
may not continue. 

Additional service might perhaps be 
rendered by giving aid toward pronounc- 
ing the names, particularly those of 
foreign origin, and toward forming plurals 
correctly. If this should not be embodied 
in the text it could be given a place in the 
Appendix. F. B. M. 


HE New Turtrt. By Bolton Hall. 
Published by B. W. Huebsch. 


This is one of the most amusing books 
we have ever read! The author makes 
Thrift the most romantic and interesting 
thing in life. Furthermore, the Land and 
its values to human existence is so engag- 
ingly presented, that to be a landowner 
becomes ones chief passion after smiling 
through this volume. 

But he says, kindly: “If you haven’t 
any land, don’t Jet that discourage you; 
grow something ina window box and learn 
how, so that you have learned something 
when you do get some land.” 

Then he says: “Don’t imagine that you 
cannot do anything with a bit of ground. 
You can. Don’t run away with the idea 
that the gardener’s life is all fun or all 
labor. It isn’t. It is a mixture of both, 
and fun and labor are equally healthful 
and profitable.” 

And then he pats women on the back 
with: “Don’t forget that women are apt 
to make good gardeners, because they are 
willing to ‘fuss over’ necessary small mat- 
ters. If you do not like to attend con- 
stantly to ‘little things’, if you ‘hate de- 
tails’ you will be unlikely to make a big 
sucess of intensive culture.” 

And finally he gives a fling that goes to 
the heart of gardening: “In short, the man 
or woman whose interest is in watching 
the crops instead of the clock, is the one 
who succeeds in garden work.” 

If the garden is a “lovesome spot” this 
book makes gardens, land and thrift a 
lovesome and profitable trinity. 


R. P 
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Now for a Great Year 
of Greater Rose Gardens 


Eighteen pages of the Dreer Garden Book are devoted to the Queen of 
Flowers. Literally hundreds of varieties for different purposes are fully de- 
scribed, many illustrated, some in colors. Among them none rank higher than 


The ‘‘Dreer Dozen” Hardy Everblooming Hybrid-Tea Roses 


Prices quoted are for strong two-year-old plants that will bloom profusely this season 


Caroline Testout. Bright satiny rose, with brighter Mme. Edouard Herriot. Superb coral-red, shaded 
center. $1.00 each. with yellow and passing to shrimp-red. $1.00 each. 
Duchess of Wellington. Intense saffron-yellow stained 
deep crimson, changing to a deep coppery saffron-yellow. 
$1.00 each. 

Hadley. Intense, rich, dazzling, crimson scarlet shading 
to velvety crimson. $1.00 each. Bére. Aacsa Weed, Dintinen 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. Soft pearly-white, tinted Indian-yellow, shading lighter 
with just enough lemon in the centre to relieve the white. towards the edges. $1.00 each. 
$1.00 each. 

Killarney Brilliant. Rich glowing shade of rosy-carmine. Red Radiance. A bright 
$1.00 each. cerise-red. $1.00 each. 

«os Angeles. A luminous flame-pink, toned with coral. 
$1.00 each. 

Lady Ursula. Delightful tone of fiesh pink, distinct 
from all others. $1.00 each. 


Special Offer: old plant af cach of theriwehve * Qh 2 00 
Dreer’s Garden Book 


Really a 224-page guide to better gardens. Written by are trustworthy—-we will not exaggerate for the sake of mak- 
experienced gardeners, it answers the intimate little questions, ing sales. For 86 years we have tried to make Dreer's 
a correct answer to which frequently stands for the difference Garden Book this country’s foremost garden guide. Your free 
between garden success and failure. The illustrations, too, copy awaits your request—please mention this publication, 


Radiance. Brilliant carmine- 
pink, with salmon-pink shad- 
ings. $1.00 each. 


William F. Dreer. Soft, sil- 
very, shell-pink, with a golden 
suffusion. $1.50 each, 
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_ rounding green, how much less at- 

, tractive our houses and gardens” 
would be. Does your lawn measure 

, up to your ideal—the perfect setting 

for your home? : 
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SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
“Lawns of Lasting Beauty” 


HE most practical and useful book on 
. how to make and care for lawns ever 
written for American home owners. 


It tellsin concise words and graphic illus- 
tration how to have, with minimum care 
and expense, thick velvety green turf that 
will stand up under constant trampling 
and come through the hot dry spells with- 
out burning. 


It tells how to make new lawns and patch 
oldones;how to handleterracesandshady 
places; how to make a practice putting 
green, with real putting green surface, at 
home; how to construct a turf tennis 
court; and treats of many other lawn 
and grass problems. 
: A limited edition of “Lawns 
Offer of Lasting Beauty” has been 
prepared this spring for special distribution to 
readers of House and Garden and others who 
are interested, at 50 cents per copy, postpaid. 
With each copy a free sample package of the 
famous ‘‘Forses’ Lawn Grass Seed, sufficient 
to sow 200 square feet. 


ALEXANDER FORBES & CO. 
Lawn Specialists 
BOX 296 - NEWARK, N.J. 
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Climbing Roses for June Beauty 


For quick and lavish display in June at slight 
cost, plant Climbing Roses! 





m 











Plant Climbing Roses to grow over your porch, or trellis, 
or arbor. They will make for you a veritable bower of beauty, 
shade and fragrance, in the privacy of which it is a delight to 
while away your leisure moments. 


wa 


Plant Climbing Roses along the garden fence or property 
line and they will quickly transform it into a garlanded ribbon 
of color. As they trail over your garden gateway they issuc an 
irresistible invitation to enter the floral retreat just inside. 


NW aN Se LN 


It is easy to select beautiful varieties of Climbing Roses from 
our descriptive catalog. Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and Per- 
ennials are also included 





Ask especially for Catalog H. 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenton, Nd 
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For Spring ‘Planting 


OUR enticingly attractive collections especially 
arranged to help solve the difficult problem 
of the Spring planting list. 
All are sturdy, vigorous, big rooted plants. Well 
worthwhile at list prices and especially attractive 
values under these collection offers. 


Six Unusual FLOWERING TREES 


Suitable for lawn specimens or to frame a flower garden. 
Single Specimens 
RED FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
(Cornus Rubra} 5-6 ft. $7.00 
JAPANESE DOGWOOD 
(Cornus Kousa} 4-5 ft. 2.50 
JAPANESE FLOWERING CRAB-APPLE 
{Malus Floribunda} 3-4 ft 2.00 
Au DOUBLE RED FLOWERING PEACH 
$18.00 (Prunus Persica Rubra) 4-5 ft. 2.00 
value for DOUBLE WHITE FLOWERING PEACH 
$15 00 (Prunus Persica Alba) 4-5 ft. 2.00 
. ENGLISH HAWTHORN 


(Crataegus Oxycantha] 


Offer 


4-5 ft. 2.50 


Six Handsome EVERGREENS 


Especially selected as a Doorway Planting group. 


Single Specimens 
Offer 2 PYRAMID ARBOR-VITAE 


(Thuya Pyramidalis} 3-4 ft. 

2 PFITZER’S JUNIPER 
, $28.00 (Juniperus Pfitzeriana) 
value for 2 CANADIAN JUNIPER 


(Juniperus Communis Canadensis} 
$25.00 1%-2 ft. 3.50 


Twenty-Five Assorted SHRUBS 
Of these five varieties. Will make a charming foundation 
planting or shrub border. 
HILLS OF SNOW 
[Hydrangea Arborescens-grandiflora} 
2-3 ft. 


$6.00 


l 4-2 ft. 4.50 


Single Specimens 


Offer 


C 


An 
$18.00 
value for 


$ .75 
DWARF PINK SPIREA 
(Spirea A. Waterer} 
JAPANESE BARBERRY 
(Berberis Thunbergii} 18-24 in. 

RED TWIGGED DOGWOOD 
{Cornus Siberica}) 2-3 ft. -75 

$15.00 FRAGRANT BUSH HONEYSUCKLE 


{Lonicera Fragrantissima} 2-3 ft. 75 


One Hundred Choice PERENNIALS 


Just the right selection for a perennial border and to fill 
your house with fragrant bloom, These 100 perennials— 
10 COLUMBINES 
{Aquilegia Hybrids] 
10 TICKSEED 
(Coreopsis Lanceolata) 
10 SHASTA DAISIES 
{Alaska Daisy) 
10 FOX GLOVE [ Digitalis Purpurea} 
10 BLANKET FLOWER 
D (Gaillardia Grandiflora} 
5 ORIENTAL POPPY 
A {Papaver Orientale} 
$24.50 5 HARDY PHLOX 
value for {Phlox Paniculata} 
$20 00 5 GERMAN-IRIS (Fleur-de-lis} 
10 SPEEDWELL [Veronica Spicata} 
10 SWEET WILLIAM [Barbatus} 
5 ACHILLIA THE PEARL 
{Millfoil} 


12-18 in. 1.00 


.60 


$2.50 


2.50 


2.50 
2.50 


1.25 
2.50 
2.00 


1.25 
10 TUFTED PANSIES 


[Viola Cornuta} 


VERY SPECIAL—AI four collections—an 


2.50 
ideal combination for the new home owner— 


$9) &.00 
an $88.50 value for only 75 


Outegriseties 


Danbury Road RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 
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ELEANOR PAINTER CUNNINGHAM 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


HE Garden Club of Des Moines, 
lowa, of which Mrs. Ralph Orwig is 
the President, originated in the Fall of 
1918, with a group of ten women garden 
enthusiasts who met informally at irreg- 
ular intervals and conducted one Flower 
Show a year. There are now about 300 
members, men and women paying annual 
dues of $2.00, all doing personal work in 
their gardens. From February to Octo- 
ber, inclusive, meetings are held, as a rule 
in the afternoon, and usually in the City 
Library Auditorium, but sometimes at 
| the homes of members and occasionally 
at the Hoyt Sherman Place Auditorium. 
The programs are mostly of horticul- 
tural subjects, often treated by members 
and range from the “Construction of Cold 
Frames”, to “Grouping of Annuals”, 
“Transplanting Perennials for Color 
Arrangement in the Spring Garden”, 
“Rock Gardens”, or “Native Shrubs and 
Plants for the Garden”"—the last topic 
being presented by Miss Etta Bardwell, 
a landscape architect. “Forcing Bulbs 
for House Blooms” with annual exhibit 
of blooming bulbs, was the subject of 
brief addresses by Mrs. Watkins, Mrs 
Henry Grankel and Mr. Joe Zwart, when 
Mrs. Alexander Fitzhugh was hostess for 
the Club. On another occasion, “Garden 
Pools” were considered, which resulted 
in introducing several pools in gardens, 
| and an open discussion of “Garden 
Troubles” led by Mrs. Otto Brownell, 
showed the necessity for “The Question 
Box” 

Among those who have lectured before 
the members professionally are Mr. J. 
Horace McFarland, of the American Rose 
Society, Mr. John Wister, of the Iris 
Society, Mr. Jens Jensen, the landscape 
architect of Chicago, on “The Small 
Garden,” and Mr. Bertrand Farr of the 
Wyomissing Nurseries, Pennsylvania. At 
other meetings Mrs. Francis King spoke 
and when the Rev. Leroy W. Weeks, of 
Emmetsburg, Iowa, talked on “Bird Con- 
| servation”, at the City Art Library one 
| evening, an exhibit of bird feeding trays 
| was arranged, with remarks on “Winter 

Feeding of the Birds” by Mrs. Frankel, 

who also explained, earlier in the year, 

about “Bird Houses” when an exhibit of 
these was given. Guests of the evening 
were the husbands of the members of the 

Garden Club and the Audubon Society. A 

program in 1922 was devoted to “Beauty 

Spots in Iowa and Native Planting in our 

City Parks” and in 1923 an afternoon 

was given to “Conservation of Native 

Flowers”, upon which occasion Dr. Harry 

Oberholtser, of the U. S. Biological 

Survey, Washington, D. C., spoke of 

“The McGregor Wild Life School”. 

Lecturers have also come from the 

Iowa State University, including Dr. 

Schinik and Dr. L. H. Pannel. Leaflets 

on their subjects are always left for the 

benefit of the Garden Club. Dr. Pannel 

conducted a pilgrimage of the members 

to an untouched bit of the native prairie 

where he identified all the flowers, many 

of which were rare. His leaflet, besides 
| explaining about the soil and formation 
of the prairie, listed the plant material 
found there, in which are noted several 
varieties of trees and shrubs: the Ameri- 
can and Slippery Elm, Red and Burr Oak, 
Soft Maple, Butternut, Iron Wood, Dog- 
wood, Box Elder, etc. The bulletin men- 
tions such flowers as Larkspur (Del phin- 
| ium penardi), Sweet William (Dianthus 
barbatus), Anemones (canadense and cylin- 
drica), Compass Plant (Silphium lacia- 
tum), Purple Cone Flower (Echinacea) 
the Golden Alexander (Zisia aurea), 
Rattle Snake Master or Button Snake 
Root (Eryngium yuccifolium), Lead plant 
(Amorpha canescens), Wild Indigo (Bap- 
tisia leucophea), Evening Primrose (Oeno- 
thera serrulata), and Prairie Rose (Rosa 











setigera). There are also several Gold- 
enrods, including the missouriensi and 
the Fragrant (Selidage memoralis), and 
Asters sericeus, azureus and levis, also 
much Bed-straw (Galium claytoni) and 
Blazing Star (Liatris pycnostachya). 
Varieties of grasses and sedges were 
many. 

Another Field-day is an annual picnic, 
which in 1923 was in Union Park (of 
about 200 acres) where “The Formal 
Perennial Garden” was the subject of 
general discussion. 

Features of the meetings have been, 
in addition to those already mentioned, 
Exhibits of Catalogues, Garden Books, 
and Winter Bouquets. Also the Club 
arranged in the City Art Gallery an 
elaborate Exhibition of “Garden and 
Flower Paintings, Garden Furniture and 
Accessories” which attracted hundreds of 
people. There were 30 paintings received, 
from New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, 
and many artistic examples of bird-baths, 
jars, trellises, sun-dials, weather vanes, 
garden furniture in stone and other ma- 
terials. Samples of garden tools were 
also shown. 

Other exhibits were a bronze fountain 
by Mrs. Alice Caspar Hubbard of Des 
Moines, a wall fountain and garden-wall 
plaques, also fountain studies in plaster, 
and a piece of statuary by Miss Florence 
Sprague of Des Moines. Miss Louise 
Orwig and Miss Harriet Macy, also of 
Des Moines, were among those sending 
paintings. 

Public Flower Shows are held, in the 
gardens of members, usually on Sunday 
afternoons. They are immensely popular, 
over 2500 having attended the Tulip 
Show in Mrs. Meyer Rosenfield’s garden. 
The Show of Daffodils was given on the 
estate of Mrs. Addison Parker, then 
President of the Club; Lilacs in the garden 
of Mrs. Frankel, Peonies on the Chamber 
lain estate, and the Iris in the garden of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Orwig. “Friendly 
Gardens” were visited by members in 
1922, and in 1923 they were guests of 
Dr. and Mrs. Eli Grimes, in their Rose 
Garden. Comprehensive Year Books 
have been published by the Club, the last 
including a calendar of monthly horticul 
tural reminders. In four months of these 
appeared “Plant a Christmas Tree”, 
following up the appeal made by Mrs. 
Parker, at the January meeting, to “Make 
Des Moines a Christmas Tree City!” 
Already dozens of Christmas trees have 
been planted on the lawns and were 
illuminated during Christmas week, and 
it is anticipated that hundreds of these 
trees will be planted during the current 
year. This campaign is considered one 
of the most important achievements of 
the Garden Club, which has also cooper 
ated with the City Park Commissioner 
and prevented further cutting of native 
trees and shrubs in the City Parks. In 
addition the Club worked with the City 
Planning Commission and the Zoning 
Committee. 

Another valuable accomplishment was 
the planting of the grounds of the Chil 
dren’s Home, for which Miss Etta Bard 
well, a Club member, gave her profes 
sional services, with plans. The program 
for the current year will include a “Ques- 
tion Box”, many “Open Discussions” and 
probably the planting of fragrant flowers 
at the Home for the Blind, with possibly, 
in the Fall, work on the grounds of The 
Home for the Friendless. 

The Garden Club has fostered interest 
in Conservation by distributing “Conser- 
vation Pledges” similar to those issued 
by the New York State Commission, 
through the Camp Fire Girls and school 
children. The grounds of one school were 
planted by the Club, with native shrubs, 
vines, and flowers, the pupils doing the 
actual work, and other schools followed 

(Continued on page 172 
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The Ideal offers a combination of mechanical refinements found in no 



































ORE than twelve thousand Ideal Power Lawn Mowers are now in 

use. This number is greater than that of all other makes combined. 
Such leadership means that you can purchase an Ideal with the same con- 
fidence you would a motor car of established reputation. 





Power Lawn Mowers 


other. Timken bearings, Alemite Lubrication, alloy steels, an absolutely 
dependable power plant—these and other features have been thoroughly 
tested over a period of twelve years. To make certain of getting a mower 
that will serve you faithfully season after season, buy an Ideal and be 


sure. Literature describing three models on request. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company 


R. E. Olds, Chairman 
403 Kalamazoo Street 

New York 
13-19 Hudson St. 


Lansing, Michigan 


> >To ; ry » 7 > - ~" 
Dealers in all Principal Cities 11 E. Harrison St. 











A new-born Plant Louse 
may be a grandmother in 
one month, and have six 
million descendants in five 


generations, or ten weeks. 


Imagine what it really 
means to have countless 
broods of these insidious, sap-sucking 
vampire insects among your crops, multi- 
plying with such incredible rapidity. 
They are shown here on the decidedly 
fibrous stem of the Blanket Flower 
(Gaillardia grandiflora) and their nefarious 
work is just as effective in reducing the blooming power of 
woodier plants as that of their softer companions. 


There is just one way to rid the garden of these pests and that 
is to fight them constantly, persistently. The modern way 
to fight Aphis is to spray the garden with 


j Oo FO 4 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


The Complete 
Concentrated 
Contact Insecticide 
in Jelly Form 


The handy Lotol tube eliminates all fuss and muss. Simply dissolve 
Lotol in hot or cold water, and you are ready to spray. No addition 
of soap required, because Lotol is complete, properly compounded 
to stick and spread correctly and thoroughly. & 





Many horticultural stores sell Lotol. If not obtainable in your neigh 
borhood, ‘we will mail one ounce tube for 45 cents postpaid. 
Descriptive folder and price list on request. 


Garden Chemical Company 
Sole Manufacturers of LOTOL and MELROSINE 
Park Ave. and 146th St., New York, N. Y. 


























































































hilds Seeds 


Our New 1924 Catalog has 
been completely rearranged 
from start to finish. It is 
filled with helpful suggestions for you. 
Quality of our stocks and service to 
our customers rings through every 
page, bright colored illustrations of 
the most desirable varieties of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, Shrubs. and many new and 
interesting features. It will be sent 
free; a post card will bring it. Send 
for your copy today. 


New Color Harmony Chart 


Everybody naturally loves beautiful coloring, especially 
in their gardens and up to now there has been no aid for 
Garden lovers, but at last our new Garden Color H 
mony Chart (which cannot be supplied by any othe 
Seedsman) solves the problem of color grouping and is 
by far the most complete guide for color in the gardens 
that has ever been worked out. ,. 
This wonderful chart with color schemes of gardens 
names of practically every known flower under its 
proper color, and many other helpful suggestions is fully 
described in our catalog. The price of this chart is $2.00 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO. Inc 
FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 
Consolidated with Edward T. Bromfield Seed Co. 
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Let Us Answer Your Query 


bk, would welcome the opportunity of 
showing you how one of our Glass 
Gardens can be placed within a stone’s throw 


of your residence and fit harmoniously into the 


pic ture. 


\lways when the owner grants us the privilege, 


we take pleasure in suggesting locations for 





the greenhouse. 


Locations where the conditions will be best 
for the production of blooms, and at the same 


time fit in attractively with your general 


layout schem« 


For half a century and more, we have been 
locating, designing, and building the finest 
of the country's greenhouses. 


Printed matter if you wish it. 
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this example. The Garden Club has 
placed bird-feeding trays on some of the 
school grounds and the children make 
more feeding-trays and bird-houses, in 
the manual training school. Among the 
plans for the current year are two Field 
Days to be conducted by Dr. L. H. Pam- 
mel, State professor of botany, to an 
untouched native bog, also to prairie 
land, as these trips have been effective 
in stimulating enthusiasm for conserva- 
tion of natural beauty. 

The Garden Club will make a pilgrim- 
age in the spring to see masses of Hepat- 
icas in bloom and which are to be pro- 
tected by a Garden Committee of a 
Country Club which is to own the land. 
An effort is being made by the Garden 
Club to induce the Des Moines municipal 
officials to add a Rose Garden in Union 
Park, and in cooperation with the Des 
Moines Women’s Club (2000 members) 
a lecture will be given by Mr. L. D. Til- 
ton, of St. Louis, on “The Possibilities of 
Developing the Parks and Natural 
Waterways”. One of the most important 
plans for the current year is to entertain 
all the guests attending the National 
Peony Show with a picnic supper and 
evening at the extensive estate of Mr. 
D. S. Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
sister, Miss I. Chamberlain, is a member 
of the Garden Club and a specialist in 
Peonies, of which a large number of 
choicest varieties are planted on the 
grounds of her home, “Westchester”, Mr 
Chamberlain's place. 


STONINGTON, CT, 


HE Garden Club of Stonington, 

Ct., was started in September, 1921, 
in order to bring a small group of flower 
lovers together, informally, to consider 
mutual garden problems and to gather 
inspiration from association. All organi- 
zation has been avoided, and there are 
no dues. The Chairman of the Club is 
Mrs. C. M. Williams, of New York, and 
Stonington, who calls the meetings. 
There are thirty-six members drawn 
from the resident_and summer popula- 
tion, who meet at the Community House 
every three weeks from June to Septem- 
ber, inclusive. Occasionally, there is a 
lecture, Miss Marion Coffin, the landscape 


| architect, having addressed the Club in 


1921; and in September, 1923, a paper on 
“The Way to the Good Small Garden” 
was read, which was rented from the 
“General Federation of Women’s Clubs”. 
Usually, after a little necessary business 
and discussion, there is a show, or a visit 
is paid to some garden. In 1923 the shows 
were of seedlings in June, Roses in July, 
vegetables in August and Dahlias in Sep- 
tember. Also, on September 17th, an 
exhibit was arranged of autumn leaves 
and berries, one member collecting 59 
varieties of wild flowers still in bloom. 
\ competition in table decoration was 
held in July, a Junior Class for children 
being included, and the prizes, contribu- 
ted by members, were awarded for the 
most successful color scheme 


COLUMBIA, MO 


HE Garden Club of Columbia, 
Missouri, the President of which is 
James Gordon, who was also the 
founder, was organized in June, 10918, 
by eight women. After the original meet- 
ing an invitation was extended, through 
the local press, to every one interested 
in growing flowers to join the Garden 
Club. The aim is stated to be the uniting 
of the members to “work together in a 
spirit of helpfulness and cooperation”, 
in order to “stimulate public taste” and to 
make the “lawns, gardens and parkings 
more attractive”. There are now nearly 


members who do personal work in 


Mrs 


100 


their gardens and pay annual dues of 
$1.00. 

Afternoon meetings are held at the 
Community House, monthly, throughout 
the year, Horticultural topics are usually 
discu. ed informally, and in the summer, 
after .ne meetings, the Club makes a 
tour of inspection of the members’ gar- 
dens, in quest of suggestions and new 
ideas. Spring and Fall there is an Ex- 
change arranged, for distributing surplus 
plant material among the members. 

A Flower Show is held every year, 
either in June or September, in which 
practically all the Club takes part, and 
the success has been so remarkable that 
letters come from many parts of Missouri 
asking for information. A leaflet has been 
sent in reply, to aid in establishing other 
Garden Clubs. There has been an attend- 
ance of 1000 to 1200 persons each paying 
an admission of 25 cents. $150.00 received 
from the first Show was given to the Pub- 
lic Library for the purchase of books for 
children. In 1919 a “lawn contest” was 
conducted, with fifty entries, and enthus- 
iasm thus created effected also the ad- 
joining yards. Cash prizes were awarded 
to classes based on the number of front- 
feet in the lawn, improvement of which 
was the test for the prize. This competi 
tion was repeated a second year. 

In 1923, responding to the appeal of 
National Garden Week, it was decided 
the most useful effort towards a State 
Beautiful would be for members to enlist 
the enthusiastic interest of the rising 
generation. Accordingly a Junior Lawn 
Contest was planned, offering cash prizes 
to boys and girls, between ten and fifteen 
years of age, for the “best kept backyard 
and garden combined”, and 2600 packets 
of seeds, from one of the most reliable 
dealers, were given by the Garden Club 
to 150 children, who were organized into 
a Junior Garden Club, with the slogan, 
“Make Columbia the prettiest City in 
the State!” The result of these contests 
has been increased civic pride, and the 
hope of the Garden Club is that Columbia 
may become as noted for its beauty as 
for the educational opportunities it offers 
through the State University and two 
junior colleges for girls. 


WESTWOOD, N. J. 


HE Garden Club of Westwood, N.J. 

whose president is Mr. Robert W. 
Dye, was founded in 1916 bya“small group 
of home gardeners” and is comprised of 
thirty members, their annual dues being 
$2.50. Meetings are held once a month, 
in the evening, at the homes of members, 
and refreshments are served. The pro- 
grams have formerly been composed 
mostly of papers by members, but now a 
professional speaker, usually, presents 
some timely horticultural topic to the 
Club, which has enjoyed the cooperation 
of the New Jersey State Agricultural Col- 
lege, through the Farm Demonstrator for 
Bergen County, Mr. N. Raymond Stone. 
Mr. Stone has given three lectures, with 
demonstrations on pruning various kinds 
of fruit trees in members’ gardens. The 
public was welcomed cn these occ“sions, 
and guests may be invited to other meet- 
ings. Some cf the members of the Club 
have Snowdreps and Scilla, and most of 
their gardens contain Narcissi and Tulips, 
which are judged in a Bulb Contest, the 
gardens being inspected during the suc 
cession of bloom and awards made for 
arrangement of planting and for number 
of bulbs. A Tune Contest for gardens of 
perennials is also conducted. Mrs. 
Charles T. Stran, (formerly President for 
four vears) and many others in the Club 
growing Peonies, Iris, and Roses. The 
judge comes from outside the town an 
decides the awards on points of neatness 
arrangement and cu'ltivation of th 
gardens. 
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